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About Wrinkles | 


If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles 
may be staved off almost indefinitely. But ‘ i: 
the question is— 

How is it possible to achieve this? 








The Natural Way of Preventing Wrinkles 
is to use 


Pears’ Soap {! 


The soap that was invented 125 years ago 
for this special purpose, and has never been 
equalled for its exquisite emollient and skin- 
vivifying properties. 

Its action is at once protective and preservative, 
maintaining the skin in a healthy condition 
and retaining its youthful freshness. 
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~ Do you know that 
in two years your 
demand for these 
tires made them the 
biggest selling man- 
ufacturer’s brand on 
the market ? 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tread 


!/ VACUUM CUPTIRES 


SINGLE TUBE AND CLINCHER TYPE 


And for this year we are making three times as many, so they won't 
be so hard to get as last year, when we ran so far behind our orders. 


— 


The Vacuum Cup Tread prevents skidding and is practically puncture 
proof. The rubber is Oilproof---you don’t have to avoid oiled roads. 


\ And each tire is guaranteed to give you a full season’s service, or it 
will be replaced or repaired at our expense. 


START THIS BIKING SEASON ON RED TREAD VACUUM CUP TIRES 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapolis 

Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Omaha 

Cleveland Seattle St. Paul Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas Kansas City, Mo. 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 




















|“SKIBO”| 


JUVENILE GOLF OUTFIT 
>> 






THE LITTLE 
MIND BUILDER 
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Rdunathinnsd 
toy blocks 


The great toy for brother 
or sister is ‘‘ The Little Mind 
Builder ’’ block letters and 
numerals. Children play with 
them for hours while learning 


All the fun of 
real golf 


Boys, here’s great sport. You 
can play golf at home and on the 
links with Skibo Golf Outfit. Or 
practice “‘ putting’’ in your own , the alphabet, spelling and 


room like Francis Ouimet, and 
you may become famous -cham- 
pionship boy golfers. 

** SKIBO ”’ Golf Clubs are just 
your size and include wooden and 
iron clubs, with two balls, in 
serviceable golf bag. Tell your 
father about them. At your toy 
store, or sent prepaid by parcel 
post on receipt of $1.25. Special 
**SKIBO”’ Golf Outfit de luxe, 
$2.50. 

Here’s Something You Can 
Get FREE 

Send postal now for FREE Folder 
describing ‘““SKIBO” Lawn Golf, 
“The Little Mind Builder” Block 


Letters and our electrically equipped 
“Automoto”’ (Juvenile Automobiles). 


BAKER & BENNETT CO. 
Creators of American Toys and Novelties 
647 Broadway New York 


how to count. Splendid fun ll 
as sand toys and to trace signs. 
26 letters and 10 figures, 4 
inches high, nice clean wood » 
without paint or varnish, 

A Primer is included showing 
alphabet, words of one or two e 


syllables, simple sums, etc., with 
set. At your toy store or sent 
prepaid for $1.25. No. 2 ‘The 
Little Mind Builder,” containing 
enough letters to construct short 
sentences, will be sent for $2.50. 

Write for FREE Folder 
describing the educational fea- 
tures of “The Little Mind 

As Builder ” and other toys. 


BAKER & BENNETT CO. 
647 Broadway New York 
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CAUNT EMMELINE’S EASTER} 


@y Nancy Byrd Turner 


yet. Aunt Emmeline —’’ She| 


INNING on her hat, 
p Letty Maynard came 

down the upper hall, and 
paused irresolutely on the top 
step of the shallow stairs. Be- 
low, a broad hall was opened 
wide to the first balminess of 
spring; a romping April breeze 
ruffied the lilaes on the centre 
table until they scattered their 


faltered a moment, then put her 
question boldly; some instinct 
petals in a flurry of lavender told her that it would not offend 
snow. Letty had been at Blandfield for a| the old lady. ‘‘How long has it been since 
week, visiting the cousins whom she had you went to church?’’ 

never known before. Every day she found  ‘‘Thirty years to-morrow,’’ Aunt Emmeline 
some fresh delight in her new surroundings; | answered, promptly. 
the stiff, far-away little home town 
where she had always lived was 
rather bare of natural beauty; 
spring came late there, and lilacs 
were unknown. Smiling uncon- 
sciously at the nodding flowers, she 
turned back and knocked lightly at 
a half-open door. 

‘«Come in!’’ 

More than once Letty had noticed 
that Aunt Emmeline’s response to 
a knock was as certain and instant 
as the tingle of the bell within a 
house when you touch the button 
outside. She thought whimsically 
that the old lady must sit poised all 
the time, awaiting chance visitors. 

‘*T looked in,’ the girl explained, 
smiling on the threshold, ‘‘to see if 
there’s anything you want me to do 
for you before I go out.’’ 

Aunt Emmeline’s face seemed to 
reflect the bright one before her. 
She was seated by the south window 
with a lapful of fluffy knitting, from 
which the needles had not been 
removed ; her hair above the wrin- 
kles was whiter than the soft wool 
in her lap; but in her clear blue 
eyes was a look of youth that 
strangely belied the rest of her 
appearance. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ the old 
lady asked, a little eagerly. 

‘*To the church, to help decorate 
for Easter,’? Letty replied. ‘‘I 
hadn’t finished my letter home, and 
the others went on ahead. They 
carried the lilies, and I am to take 
the lilacs. It will be a golden 
Easter if to-morrow’s like to-day !’’ 

“T want to ask two favors of 
you,’’?’ Aunt Emmeline said. ‘‘Do 
you think you could manage to 
carry my hyacinth, too? Every 
year I have trouble getting it there. 
Margaretta doesn’t like to be both- 
ered with it, and Rose and Elsie 
never remember. Sidney took it 
last time, the dear lad, but he broke 
the pot, and the poor flower got to 
church with only about an ounce of 
earth clinging to its roots. ’’ 

‘““Of course I can carry it!’’ Letty 
declared, warmly; she lifted the 
frail, fair plant with a sort of rever- 
ence for its loveliness. ‘‘And what 
else, Aunt Emmeline?’’ 

The old lady seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. ‘‘ You won’t laugh at me, | sat here—in body, at least—with my rheuma- 
child?’? she said. ‘‘I should like you to tism, which stopped hurting long ago, but 
take a good look at the chancel and tell me never has stopped hindering.’? She laughed 
exactly how they have it decorated. And—if| at the girl’s clouded face. ‘‘ Never mind, 
you don’t mind—there is a memorial window | lassie! Easter’s Easter, you know. And 
in the left-hand aisle, near the choir, where I | Douglas will come in to-morrow, and give me 
very much want the hyacinth to be put. The | an outline of his sermon, and Rose and Sidney 
children always forget. ’’ | always sing over their solo parts for me, 

Letty promised gladly; then all at once her j and —’’ 
eyes were blurred, and she lowered them for | ‘**But you want to go to church, Aunt 
asecond. But Aunt Emmeline had not noticed. | Emmeline!’’ cried Letty. ‘‘You want to go 
She was gazing out of the window; her eyes | to the church itself !’’ 
were bright with the quiet, luminous look that | ‘“«That I do!’? Aunt Emmeline cried, fer- 
means swift transition to far-off scenes and | vently. She cast aside the knitting; all her 
times. Into the girl’s mind, as she watched, | reserve was gone. ‘‘Child, you can’t know 
came a picture of Aunt Emmeline, young and | how I want to—may you never know!’’ 

vivid, decorating that same old chancel at | ‘*Tt’s only half a mile to the church,’’ said 
Eastertide long ago. Letty had already learned | Letty, eagerly. ‘‘I don’t see what’s to keep 
to love this little old lady, her cousins’ great- | you from going!’ 

aunt on their father’s side; and the request} Aunt Emmeline ducked her little chin down 
had touched her strangely. and stared hard over her glasses; then her blue 
Aunt Emmeline’s reverie turned. She came ;eyes twinkled. She pointed to her feet. 
back to the present with a little start, and | ‘‘These,’’ she said. ‘‘I tell you, they haven’t 
briskly took up her knitting. ‘‘That’s all, | carried mea quarter of a yard in thirty years. ’’ 
deary,”” she said. ‘‘I thank you very much. | But she understood well enough what the 
Does Douglas come this evening ?’’ | girl meant, and a red spot began to burn in 

Douglas was the oldest Bland, a young) either cheek. ‘‘Don’t put that into my head! 
clergyman, assistant at a city church, which | It’s a hard old head, and notions once in don’t 
spared him, now and then, for a visit to his | get out of it easily.’’ But her thoughts outran 
family. |her speech. ‘‘They never would consent,’’ 

“Yes: he will preach to-morrow,’’ Letty | she said, and groped for the knitting. 
replied. ‘*Mr, Kingsbury cannot use his throat| A little silence fell. ‘‘You’ll be late for 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


| set her feet toward a certain goal, they gen- | 
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your task, honey,’’ observed 
Aunt Emmeline, presently, us- 
ing the quaint term of endear- 
ment that her _ great -niece 
Margaretta disapproved of. ‘‘Run along now, 
| and don’t forget your two promises. ’’ 


Letty went slowly down the drive, thinking | 
‘*Ever since then I’ve | hard above her armful of flowers. 





THEY CAUGHT THE SOUND OF A GLAD, QUAVERING VOICE BETWEEN THEM. 


young life, crowded as it had been with cares 
and responsibilities, she had found time to 
want only a few things. Those things, how- 
ever, she generally got, sooner or later. The 
art of overcoming obstacles she had acquired 
slowly but surely; and now, whenever she 


erally arrived there. The invalid mother 
and the little dependent brothers to whom 
she must soon be returning, never doubted 
that when Letty said, ‘‘I will,’’ she certainly 


| would. 


Now, as she walked with slow step and 
bowed head, her young mind was very busy. 
‘*Tt’s only half a mile,’’ she repeated, aloud, 
‘‘and the road is as smooth as glass.’’ 

When the afternoon’s work was over, she 
broached the subject a little shyly to the girls. 
Rose and Elsie looked frankly amused, but 
Margaretta shook her head. 

‘*The thing couldn’t be managed, Letty,’’ 


| she said, ‘‘though it’s kind of you to suggest 


it. Aunt Emmeline hasn’t complained, has 
she?’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ Letty answered, quickly. 
think what it would mean to her, Gretta !’’ 


‘‘Of course, it is not my place to forbid the | 


plan,’’ said Margaretta, somewhat stiffly. 
‘*You must speak to mother, who, I’m sure, 
will agree with me.”’ 

‘*‘Aunt Emmeline hasn’t been beyond the 


front gate,’’ Elsie said, laughing, ‘‘since before | 
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In her short | 
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Douglas was born. Wouldn’t 
the congregation be aston- 
ished !’’ 

Rose glanced at her cousin 
curiously. She was wondering 
where this quiet, bright-eyed 
girl had picked up an idea that 
none of the rest of them had 
stumbled on in all these years. 
But Margaretta immediately 
changed the subject, and in 
a short while three of the little company had 
forgotten the matter entirely. 

Twelve-year-old Sidney, however, drew 
Letty aside when they reached the house. 
**Carry that thing through, ’’ he told 
her. ‘‘I’ll back you up; count on 
me. Why shouldn’t Aunt Emmie 
have her little fling, too?’’ 

Letty could not help laughing at 
his odd way of putting it, but here, 
at least, was a grain of comfort. 
Later in the evening she approached 
her aunt, Mrs. Bland, with outward 
confidence, but with a little inward 
trepidation. It meant one thing to 
strive for your ends at home, and 
quite another to begin a campaign 
in a strange country. 

**My dear,’’ said Mrs. Bland, 
“‘what put such a notion into your 
quixotic little head? Why, Aunt 
Emmeline will spend a happy 
enough Easter, I’m sure. We al- 
ways see to that. Douglas and the 
children hold a sort of service for 
her in the afternoon, and she is 
invariably quite cheerful. I really 
believe the very thought of going 
outside the grounds would frighten 
her. Of course, I don’t forbid it; 
but I haven’t time, at this late 
hour, to go further into the mat- 
ter. And really, Letty, I’d advise 
you not to bother any more about 
%.°° 

After supper young Dr. Will 
Bland found his cousin sitting as 
still as a mouse on the veranda in 
the moonlight. 

‘*What’s up, Bronco Buster?’’ he 
asked, kindly, taking a seat beside 
her. ‘‘Studying the heavens, or 
untying a mental knot?’’ 

**Untying a knot,’’ Letty replied, 
promptly. Here, she thought, was 
the very person for this particular 
crisis. Without delay, she put her 
problem before him, talking fast in 
her eagerness. Doctor Will listened, 
at first with amusement, then with 
sober interest. 

**T’m bound to say,’’ he remarked, 
when she had finished, ‘‘that you’ ve 
made a pretty clear proposition of 
it. Honestly, for my part, I never 
thought of such a thing before. Aunt 
Emmeline’s always been as much a 
part of the place here as the mahog- 
any highboy in the upstairs hall or 
that eucalyptus tree yonder, and 
I’d as easily picture one of them 
departing on a jaunt. I’ve always 
looked after her health, but it hadn’t 
occurred to me that she had a dream beyond 
the garden wall. She really wants to go, 
you say?’’ 

‘‘Oh, so much !’’ 

‘*Well, she shall—by the dictum of the family 
physician! It couldn’t possibly hurt her. 
Certainly she shall! And now the next thing 
to do is to put our heads together over the 
modus operandi, so to speak.’’ 

Letty dressed early the next morning; a 
| sunrise of gold and primrose had waked her 
before the rest of the household stirred. As 
she stood looking out of her window, the sun 
glorified wondrously the shadowy garden be- 
neath her, and into her mind flashed a vision 
of that first Easter garden long ago. 

Aunt Emmeline’s expectant ‘‘Come!’’ an- 
| swered her knock like an echo. She entered, 
and found the old lady in her chair, close to 
the east window. 

Letty’s face dimpled with happy mischief. 
‘*Good morning! Will you dress before break- 
fast or after, Aunt Emmie?’’ 

‘*Will I dress?’’ Aunt Emmeline repeated, 
doubtfully. ‘‘My dear child, Manda dressed 
|me fully an hour ago. Do you mean to cast 
aspersions on my costume?’’ she added. Her 
eyes twinkled merrily. 
| ‘*But that’s a house dress. You must wear 
a silk or something to church.’’ 

‘*A silk? To church, Letty Maynard? I 
hate to keep flinging back your remarks like a 
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poll parrot, but I—my dear, I do not under- 
stand, exactly !’’ 

But she did understand a little. The two red 
spots had crept into her cheeks again, and her 
old face, half mocking, half wistful, was as 
eager as a child’s. ‘*‘Don’t talk in riddles!’’ 
she commanded. 

‘* You are going to church, to Easter service !’’ 
Letty cried, joyously. ‘‘Will and Sidney and 
I are to take you. It’s all arranged, even 
down to the short cuts. All you’re to do is to 
get ready.’’ 

Letty had prepared herself to see the little 
invalid shrink and protest. To have lived for 
thirty years within the compass of an acre or 
two must surely have begotten in her a timidity 
that would not be able to stand a test like this! 
She would not have been surprised to see the 
whole plan drop through, and the carefully 
arranged schedule resolve itself tamely into the 
old routine. 

But she had reckoned without the dauntless 
spirit of Aunt Emmeline. The old lady sat up 
straight in her chair, grasping itsarms. Yellow 
sunlight touched the gray hair with gold; the 
blue eyes were wide and happy; the withered 
cheeks were flushed. 

‘*My gray silk!’’ she said, breathlessly. 
‘*Tt’s hanging yonder in that wardrobe. And 
I’ll wear the old lace collar, Letty, and the 
pink cameo pin. My bonnet,—I’m thankful 
now that I’ve insisted on a new bonnet every 
spring in spite of Margaretta,—that’s on the 
upper closet shelf when you want it. Call 
Manda to come and help you, child, so I’ll 
surely be ready !’’ 

It was a great hour for the high-beating 
heart in the cramped old body. Aunt Emme- 
line had always kept her deepest longings to 
herself, and had received only the kindly atten- 
tions and careless, although honest, affection 
of her family. Now it was as if the level, 
monotonous highway of her life had suddenly 


reached a beautiful, alluring crossroad ; and - 


not one second did she hesitate at the turn. 

‘*To think of this!’’ she kept saying, with a 
kind of tremulous triumph. ‘‘To think of 
this!’’ 

At ten o’clock, when the girls were dressing 
in their rooms and the rest of the family had 
conveniently dispersed, an odd little company 
descended the shallow stairs. Sidney and 
Letty, bearing the wheel chair between them, 
came first, and Doctor Will followed, carrying a 
frail burden in his big arms— Aunt Emmeline, 
cloaked and bonneted, with a gold-clasped 
prayer book in her gloved hands, and a look 
of exultation and delight on her face. 

**T declare, ’’ said Sidney, ina stage whisper, 
‘*Aunt Emmie looks about eighteen !’’ 

The bonnet nodded above Doctor Will’s 
broad shoulder. ‘‘That’s how old I feel, 
precisely,’’ agreed Aunt Emmeline. ‘Don’t 
make any fuss, boys. Your father would be 
surprised out of the rest of his natural growth 
—if you grow naturally after fifty—to see this 
spectacle. And I hear Douglas walking in the 
library, dear fellow, with the sermon he thinks 
he’li repeat to me this afternoon. Don’t dis- 
turb him, either. ’’ 

So if came about that only faithful Manda, 
peering over the upper banisters in pleased 
excitement, saw the last flutter of gray silk 
disappear through the back door into the world 
without. 

They took a short cut over the lawn, crossed 
a level field, and turned into the woods road 
beyond. Doctor Will pushed the chair, Sidney 
clutched its arm in order to steady it, and Letty 
walked at its side. The woods road, with its 
carpet of green and its canopy of blue and its 
wild flowers, which sprinkled the way as if 
with jewels, was beautiful enough for a 
queen’s passing. Spring had come early, and 
Easter was falling very late that year, so that 
to Letty’s. eyes the countryside looked more 
like mid-May than April. To the right lay 
wide fields, some freshly ploughed, others with 
springing wheat ; to the left the woods stretched 
backward, through dappled light and shadow, 
to the darkness of straight pines. 

Aunt Emmeline’s head kept turning from 
side to side, as if on a pivot. ‘Look at that 
clump of bluebottles!’’ she cried, ecstaticaily. 
‘*Bless their little hearts, how they take me 
back, how they do take me back! There’s a 
spray of anemone, too. And look yonder, 
Letty, where the sun strikes that upper hill- 
side—like a roof of gold, isn’t it? But that’s 
buttercups, every inch. No, not dandelions, 
Sidney; you’ll see when we get there. And 
oh, look at the white violets at the foot of that 
oak! I used to play round those roots when I 
was a child; we had a dollhouse there. ’’ 

Silence fell upon the little company for 
awhile as they took their slow, noiseless way. 
Sidney was plainly wrestling with wonder at 
the thought that asa child Aunt Emmeline had 
played with dolls under that very tree; Doctor 
Will’s whimsical, bantering expression had 
grown grave and tender. Letty, as she kept 
pace beside the wheels, was seeing spring for 
the first time with understanding eyes. Bland- 
field was very lovely, but so far she had 
hardly wandered beyond the well-kept lawn. 
To-day it was as if Aunt Emmeline’s old, 
gnarled finger, pointing eagerly now and then, 
were bringing new beauties to light at every 
turn, like a magic wand. 

‘They must plough earlier than they did in 


| my time,’? Aunt Emmeline said, at last. ‘‘I 
| had no idea the fields were already broken up. 

Stop the chair a minute, Will. 
children! Don’t you catch that sweet, pungent 
| breath, like the earth turned inside out? Once, 
when I was six, I followed the ploughman up 
| and down that acre there all one May morning, 
| till I fell in the furrow. ’T was like that every 
| spring—the new, wet earth smell went to my 
| head, I reckon.’”? She laughed softly, and 
| her eyes took on again the luminous, far-away 
look. 

The birds were outdoing themselves, it 
seemed. All along the road they kept up a 
pean of joy; Aunt Emmeline knew every song 
| to the end, and she called every singer by name; 
she even mimicked one or two until they 
chirped back in astonishment. A gray-brown 
streak, flashing across the road some yards 








AT LAST ONE OF THE COWS GOT UP. 


ahead, halted suddenly, and threw itself back 
on its haunches to look at the procession. 

‘*A squirrel !’’ cried Letty, in delight. 

Aunt Emmeline chuckled gleefully. ‘‘A 
squirrel with half an inch of tail!’’ she said. 
‘*That’s a molly cottontail, child—a rabbit, if 
you must have it plain. As long as I could 
move, I used to scour these woods for ‘gums,’ 
and turn loose every hare I found trapped.’’ 

‘*T know,’’ laughed Doctor Will. ‘‘Father 
says he used to puzzle and puzzle over why he 
never had any luck rabbit-catching.’’ 

‘His father wondered before him, boy. 
Much as I loved my brother, I was just natu- 
rally bound to turn loose his hares! Healways 
forgave me. ’’ 

As they went on, the road grew dimmer and 
more silent; new-leaved boughs made a shelter 
overhead. Aunt Emmeline wanted every 
flower she saw—and she saw them all. 

**Tt’s a good thing we started early,’’ Doctor 
Will remarked, when they halted for the tenth 
time, and Sidney and Letty heaped the in- 
valid’s lap with creamy dogwood and wild 
peach blooms. ‘‘There, you look like one of 
those flower floats at a carnival! What’ll you 
have next—a young maple, or a limb of yonder 
ash?’’ But his jesting tone was tender, too. 

Aunt Emmeline did not hear him. She was 
pointing happily into the woods. ‘‘Arbutus! 
I had forgotten—to think of my forgetting! 
Stop instantly, William. And, Sidney, run 
and pick it for me. Now, Letty, you’ll see 
the very finishing touch in flowers!’’ And 
presently to the peach and dogwood blooms 
were added clumps of pearly-pink arbutus, 
still rooted in the clod. ‘‘No, it won’t hurt my 
gray silk,’’ declared Aunt Emmeline, brooding 
lovingly over the waxen petals. 

They entered the.churchyard from the rear, 
and crept up the sloping greesward that 
divided the little cemetery. Leaning forward 
for an instant, in order to arrange her shawl, 
Doctor Will caught the direction of his great- 
aunt’s wistful gaze. She was looking toward 
a little fenced plot in a distant corner, and the 
joy and triumph in her old blue eyes had 
dimmed strangely to a kind of yearning ten- 
derness. 

Guessing rather than understanding, he 


others following a little uncertainly, and soon 
brought up beside a small inclosure. Aunt 
Emmeline silently lifted her flowers. 

Letty and her cousin, bearing the fragrant 
burden, went softly through the narrow gate, 
and bent above the graves it guarded. There 
were only two graves: one yellowing stone 
bore the name of Aunt Emmeline’s husband, 
who had died long ago, when she was scarcely 
more than a girl; the other marked a tiny 
mound. 

They covered both graves from head to foot 
with masses of bloom, and Letty scraped away 
an inch or two of earth, and carefully planted 
the arbutus roots on the baby’s grave. 

‘“‘T am ashamed to admit it,’’ murmured 
Doctor Will, in a voice that was gruff with 
feeling, ‘‘but I didn’t even know she ever had 
a child!’’ 

The congregation had not yet begun to gather 
for the morning service. As they entered the 





church, guiding the chair skillfully over the 
low sill of the vestibule, the old colored sexton 


|came out. At sight of the little company, he 


Smell them, | 





| 








threw up his hands. ‘‘ Miss Emmie!’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘Is dis Miss Emmie?’’ 

‘*This is Miss Emmie, Samuel,’’ said Aunt 
Emmeline. ‘‘You were a young man when I 
saw you last, Samuel, and I didn’t have a gray 
hair in my head. But here I am, back again 
at last, on this blessed Easter Day !’’ 

The church was sweet and still within. 
Aunt Emmeline looked toward the radiant 


chancel; she sat in her corner near the left- | 


hand memorial window, where her hyacinth 
stood—a faint, sweet flame of color. The most 
sacred moments of her life were linked in 
some way with this place, and she bowed her 
head as she looked. 

Few of the gathering congregation saw the 
little group in their sheltering angle — few 
except the Blands, who were on the lookout 
for three of their household. 

Margaretta spied them first. © ‘*Mother, ’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘will you please look yonder, under 
the window ?’”’ 

Mrs. Bland looked, and nudged her husband. 
‘‘William!’’ she whispered. ‘‘William! Did 
you know that Letty and Will were really going 
to bring your Aunt Emmeline to church ?’’ 


‘*No,’’ answered Mr. Bland, a moment lat: 
‘*But if it means this to her, I’m mighty g) 
| they did. Edith, she looks like an old sa) 
new-crowned!’’ He knit his brows. ‘It ney 
| occurred to me —’’ he began, under his breat 
| and stopped as the organ sounded its first not 
While the soft prelude was playing, t! 
| young minister raised his eyes, and saw su 
|denly the face of Aunt Emmeline shining 
|the dim niche. He started a liftle, and the 
came to him unconsciously the words of h 
text: ‘‘And when they looked, they saw th: 
the stone was rolled away.’’ 

The hymn broke forth, clear and joyful: 

“Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say!” 

The young doctor stood straight and tall « 
one side of the wheel chair; he could not sii 
a tune, but the hymn book was open in h 
hand. At the other side, Letty threw baci 
her young head, and sang in her sweet voic: 
Together, presently, they caught the sound «! 
a glad, quavering voice between them. Auni' 
Emmeline, with her gray bonnet tilted back, 
and the cameo pin rising and falling in tl: 
creamy lace, was singing, too. 








‘OLD BLACKA-MOOR ° 


HE cattle pastures 
at the old farm in 
Maine and at the 

farms of several of our 
neighbors—the Ed- 
wardses, the Wilburs, 
the Murches, and the 
Bachelders—extended 
up into the borders of the 
‘*great woods,’’? toward Can- 
ada. Not many of the pastures 
were fenced on that side, and in 
summer the herds ranged through 
the woods as they pleased ; yet the cattle 
rarely failed to come home at night, especially 
the Jerseys and the other milch cows that 
were fed at the barn. Bears, ‘‘lucivees,’’ and 
outlaw dogs were not uncommon in that 
region, but they rarely molested any of our 
domestic animals. The second season after 
we young people went home to the old farm 
to live, however, the neighborhood began to 
complain of a singular depredation—the theft 
of milk from the cows in the pastures. One, 
sometimes two, of the Jerseys came home at 
night quite dry of milk, or with no more than 
half the usual quantity. Somebody or some- 
thing had milked them. 

At first we supposed that campers, hunters, 
or vagrant outlaws had taken the milk. At 
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evidently on the look- 
out, and took no chance 
of being caught. He 
always took his daily 
supply of milk from 
some herd that no one 
was guarding. 

At last, Aunt Nabby 

Murch —the grandmother of 
the Murch boys—set herself to 
watch the Murch herd for several 
days in succession. She went to the 
pasture early in the day, and remained 
concealed until the cows came back at 
night. One evening she hurried home in great 
excitement with the tidings that she had seen 
a Jersey walk slowly off into the woods to 
meet a small black bear that proceeded to 
help himself to milk, much as a calf would 
do. The instant she moved nearer to get a 
better view, the bear disappeared like a 
shadow. The Jersey, however, stood quite 
still, and Aunt Nabby found that the cow 
had been relieved of part of her milk. 

Every one thought that the old woman must 
have been mistaken—that her eyes had de- 
ceived her. The old squire refused to believe 
her story. Horned cattle, he said, were in- 
stinctively afraid of bears; the mere odor of 
}one at a distance would send a herd running 
from the pasture to the barn. No 
cow would let a bear come near 
her, much less take her milk. 
Aunt Nabby, however, insisted 
that it was a bear, or looked just 
like one—a small, fat, black 
bear. 

By this time every boy in the 
neighborhood wanted to hunt ‘‘old 
blacka-moor,’’ as the marauder 
was now called. Several went out 
with guns to watch in the pas- 
tures ; and soon wonderful stories 
were going round about what 
this or that one had seen. My 
cousin Addison and I longed 
greatly to set off; but not until 
a week later—when the corn had 
been hoed for the second time— 
did the old squire say that we 
might go. 

Although the thief made his 
appearance almost every day, he 
was too wary to come into the 
same pasture twice in succession. 
Addison and I consulted with 
Willis Murch and Edgar Wilbur, 
and agreed to join forces, so that 
we could watch four herds of 
cows at once. Addison was tv 
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BANG! BANG! BANG! WENT EVERY GUN. 


wheeled the chair down a bypath, with the | that time a good many fugitives from justice 


lurked in the far recesses of the great Maine 
wilderness. 

Theft of milk from cows, like the theft of 
hides from a tannery yard, has been held to be 
worthy of severe penalties, for the property in 
both cases is much exposed. A few quarts of 
milk, however, was no great matter. Neither 
the old squire nor his neighbors were disposed 
to grudge a little milk to any poor fellow, 
even a criminal, who was hungry. 

But the thefts continued. Day after day, 
during several weeks, one neighbor or another 
reported a fresh instance of the thief’s activity. 
Finally people began to feel exasperated as 
well as curious. 

It was a busy time of year, with hoeing to 
do, and haying coming on;. but boys were set 


on guard in the pastures, and even the women | 
went out to watch. As time passed, every | 


one realized that the thief was very cunning. 
There was never a loss of milk from cows in 
a pasture where anyone was watching, even 
when the cows strayed out of sight among the 
bushes, or into the woods. The thief was 


post himself in the old squire’s 
pasture, Edgar and Willis were 
each to watch at home, and I was 
to conceal myself in the pasture of our neighi- 
bors, the Bachelders, who owned the fam 
next to the Murches’. 

Willis owned a little dog that had some 
reputation in the neighborhood for trackine 
bears; the agreement between us was that, if 
during the day any of us caught a glimp> 
of the black rascal, we were to run imme- 
| diately to the Murch place and summon Willis 
| and his dog. 

Addison, Willis and Edgar had guns; I wes 
the only one without firearms. I greatly 
desired to arm myself with a heavy army rifle, 
—a relic of the Civil War,—but the old squire 
dissuaded me; he thought the piece more dali- 
gerous to me, or to the cows, than to any best 
that I might discover. 
| At about ten o’clock in the forenoon W’ 
went to our respective pastures to watch. | 
lay hidden behind a hedge fence, and kept (© 
Bachelders’ six cows in sight, as they ici 
across the pasture. Toward noon they all ly 
down in the shade of several thick sugar 
maples at the northeast corner of the pasture, 
where the cleared land bordered the thic< 




















yest of mixed spruce, birch, and old- | 

rowth oak. The cows ruminated a long | 

while; some of them put their heads round | 

» their sides and slept; I almost fell 

jeep myself. | 

At last one of the cows got up ‘and turned | 

1 head toward the woods, as if she | 
‘ad heard something there. For some. 

oments she listened; the other five cows | 

iso got up, and stood looking in the same 
i rection. 

Presently the one that had first risen 
took @ step or two toward the woods, stood 
a moment, then walked slowly on, and 
disappeared from view. At first I thought 
that she was going for water, but something 
in her movements recalled Aunt Nabby 
Mureh’s story tomy mind. I hastened to 
ihe place where the rest of the herd stood, 
and then followed cautiously after her | 
down into a little hollow where several | 
large hemlocks were growing among clumps | 
of black alder and moose bush. Fifty 
yards away I caught sight of the cow’s | 
light yellow back. She was standing quite 
still in the undergrowth, but she looked 
round to her side, as a cow looks round at | 
her calf. I stole forward on tiptoe, and 
heard the sound of some animal sucking 
her milk. But the thief was en the 
farther side of the cow, and the under- 
brush was so thick and leafy that I could 
see nothing of him. I started to work 
round to the right for a better view. I 
must have broken a dry stick underfoot, | 
for an instant later I heard a commo- 
tion in the underbrush, and caught sight | 
of a dark object vanishing among the | 
moose bush leaves. What or even how | 
large it was I could not have said. ity 
cow still stood there, looking tranquilly 
away. 

I ran for the Murch place, where 1| 
found that Willis had followed his herd | 
down to the barn. Edgar, too, had come | 
home with his cows, and had joined | 
Willis. | 

‘““T’ye seen him!’’ I shouted. ‘‘He’s | 
been in the Bachelder pasture! I saw) 
him robbing their old ‘line-back’ Jersey! 
It’s a bear, I guess. It was black.’’ 

Willis whistled for his dog, Spot, and we 
ran back to the pasture. ‘‘ Old Line- 
Back’’ had now come out of the woods, | 
and was grazing with the other cows. 
We ran to the place where I had seen her 
standing to be milked; and Willis tried to 
make Spot take the track of the thief. 
Apparently the dog found the trail with- 
out difficulty, but he would not follow it | 
for more than a few steps. Again and | 
again Willis set him on the track and | 
ordered him on. Spot would run a little 
way, and then turn back and stand look- | 
ing up into our faces. | 

Edgar and I jeered him. ‘‘He’safraid!’’ 
we said. ‘* That’s a great bear dog!’’ | 
Willis admitted that he did not know what 
to make of Spot’s behavior. 

We now tried to follow the trail our-| 
selves, off into the woods. In the black, | 
wet muck were fresh hoof tracks that | 
looked as if they had been made by a) 
small deer. But there was no sign of 
bear tracks. We searched for an hour or 
more farther on in the woods, but were | 
obliged to give up the quest. Spot had | 
been of no use whatever; he merely ran 
about with us and looked whimsically up | 
into our faces, as if he would like to tell 
us something. 

Later, we found that Addison had dis- 
covered nothing in our home pasture. 
There was little doubt that I had seen 
the real robber; but even now the old 
squire refused to believe that a cow would 
of her own accord go to meet a bear, or 
would let a bear milk her; nor would | 
he believe that a bear, even a hungry 
one, would draw milk from a cow. 

Tidings of what I had seen went from 
house to house, and after work that | 
evening many of our neighbors gathered | 
at the old squire’s to learn more about the | 
trange milk thief. No one had ever heard 
of a bear’s ‘‘charming’’ cows for the pur- 
pose of stealing their milk! We agreed to 
vatch all the pastures the next day; and 
ve got the use of three hounds from a | 
hunter who lived in the neighborhood. | 

{t fell to my lot to watch in the pasture | 

t home. I had a rather dull time of it, | 

v that day it was Thomas Edwards who | 

iught sight of the robber. Thomas was | 
\ valaing in the pasture at the Edwards | 

‘rm, and saw one of the cows behave) 

much the same way as the Bachelders’ | 

ersey had done. And he, too, saw a 

_ animal vanish silently from beside | 

> COW. 

"Tom hastened to give an alarm, and. | 

‘mn out the older men and boys with the 

hounds. No one came to notify me at my 
jost in the old squire’s pasture, and I 

wst learned of the chase when I heard 
he hounds baying a mile and a half away 
) the westward. I guessed what was on 
oot, and ran fast to join the hunt. 
Guided by the noisy baying, and. soon 
hy the shouts of men and boys ahead, I 











So they cry and chase me down the maple-shaded street ; wn 
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Fa. snide liane es Davis 


Up above the village roofs the white road climbs away ; 
There among its maple trees the church stands cool and gray, 
And the dead folk all around have houses still and sweet— 
But I—I go a-peddling on the dusty village street. 

p>. OO Mig 
Uphill, downhill, rain and sunny weather : q ee by 
Right foot, left foot (faith, it’s hard on leather) ! es dey ie ¥ 


) 


Dolls and balls and kites and chains, knives and knickknacks—oh, Ap | 
’m the crazy peddlerman that all the children know ! <3 /" 
All the village children shout and tag me down the street : 0 pe . 









Bobbing braids and freckled cheeks and bare, brown, dusty feet. 
“Have you got the marbles with the twisty glass inside >” 
| “Have you got the gun that popped ?”’ “And, oh, the doll that cried?” 


“‘Have you got a sailorman with wind- 
mill arms and oars >” 

“TI must buy a league ball, and a book « 
to keep the scores.” . 

“Did you bring my box of paints?” 
They pull my coat and tease: 

“Show me how to fly my kite!” 
“And run my jig saw, please!” 


Eager eyes and laughing lips and dancing dusty feet, : & oe 


nen 


And the grown-up people smile from window sill and door, 
“It’s the children’s peddlerman, come to town once more.” 








Oh, the grown-up people smile, and tap their foreheads wise. 

If they think me simple—well, I must be, in their eyes ! 

But who’d peddle tins and tapes and soap and pious books, 
When there’s heaven paid him out for knives and fishing hooks > 


Uphill, downhill, every sort of weather : 

Right foot, left foot (and it’s hard on leather) ! 

None too much to eat and drink, shabby coat to wear, 
No, it’s little wonder that the grown-up people stare. 


* * * * * 


But above the village roofs the church stands 
cool and gray. 

There the dead folk lie at ease, and dream the 
years away. 

There beneath a sweetbrier bush are three 
gray stones | know: 

Worn alike, but one is tall, and two are small and low. 


W hen it’s summer dusk along the lazy village street, 
When the children loiter home with tired eyes and feet, 
And the grown-up people say, “You little drowsihead, 
Put your playthings straight away and tumble into bed !”” 























Then they never see me climb the steep, white, crooked road. 
Underneath the apple tree I hide my peddler’s load ; 

In the starry singing dusk I pass the churchyard gate, 

And beside the sweetbrier bush I stand alone and wait. 


Oh, there’s nothing there to hear, nothing there to see: 
Only stars and village lights and tree that crowds on tree. 


No one answers when I speak ; no one takes my hand. 
But I think they hear my voice; I think 


they understand. rt 
Uphill, deanidll, onary cart off eather : at 
Right foot, left foot (mighty hard on leather) ! fb» 
Dolls and bats and blocks and stamps, ty 


knives and knickknacks—oh, NX pit 
Just the crazy peddlerman that all the y' > 
children know ! 






ran on through the woods, and at last 
came up with the whole party. 

Willis, Kdgar, Addison, Tom Edwards, 
and eighteen or twenty others, men and 
boys, were gathered about an old ‘‘log 
slide’’ on the bank of Lurvey’s Stream, a 
small, crooked river three or four miles 
to the west of the old squire’s farm. Little 
Spot, too, was there, looking up know- 
ingly at the men. The yelping hounds 
were darting in and out at a dark hole 
under the bank of the stream where the 
log slide led down over it. Edgar and 
Willis rushed up to tell me that old blacka- 
moor was under the slide. 

**Ts ita bear?’’ I asked. 

‘“*They don’t know what it is!’’ said 
Willis. ‘‘Nobody’s seen it yet. It kept 
ahead of the hounds, and finally took in 
under that old-slide. ’’ 

Whatever it was, the animal did not 
| growl or utter a sound of any sort. But 
| evidently the dogs did not like to come to 
| close quarters with it, nor did any of the 
|older boys or men care to crawl in 
under the logs. Ben Murch, Willis’s 
| older brother, had begun to break a hole 
| among the logs at the upper end of the 
| slide. 
| ‘*T can see him!’’ Ben called out. ‘I 
1a his eyes. Be ready to shoot. I’m 
|going to punch him out!’? And Ben 
| thrust down a pole from above. Seven 
or eight men who had brought guns cocked 
| them, while Ben thrust and punched. 
ye He’s snapping at my pole!’ Ben 
| Shouted. ‘‘Hear his teeth erunch ! Give 
me a gun, somebody !’’ 

A gun was passed up to him, and Ben 
fired down into the hole. A rumble fol- 
lowed the shot, and amid a cloud of 
powder smoke the animal rushed out from 
under the logs. Bang! bang! bang! went 
every gun. Loud squeals mingled with 
the reports—and the animal tumbled 
over, kicking, among the stones of the 
stream bed. It was not a bear, but a 
large black hog! A large, old, rather 
gaunt black hog, with long yellow side 
tusks. 

But where had it come from? Hogs 
do not run wild in Maine. We could find 
|no one who had lost a hog; and this was 
not at all such a hog as farmers keep for 
pork. 

We could now understand a little better 
why the cows had not been afraid of it. 
| Cows that give a large quantity of milk in 
| the summer are often glad to be relieved 
of the burden of it, either by a person 
or by some domestic animal. It seems 
likely that this wily old hog had first 
made up to one and then another of the 
|cows, and so got them in the habit of 
being milked—much to their comfort and 
to his own satisfaction. 

But where such a hog could have come 
from remained for a long time an unex- 
plained mystery. Some believed it to be 
a French hog that had strayed all the 
way from the Province of Quebec. 

Rather more than a year afterward, how- 
ever, when a party of us boys were out 
deer - hunting, we discovered a drove of 
hogs, some of which were black, rooting 
up beaver lily root in the muddy bed of 
a small pond far up in the great woods. 
We learned upon inquiry that, several 
years before, a train loaded with Western 
hogs had been derailed one night on the 
railway from Montreal to Portland, Maine, 
at a place where the line borders the 
great woods, and that a part of the hogs 
had escaped and had never been recov- 
ered. Probably not only the drove of 
hogs at the lily pond, but also the stray 
old blacka-moor, came from that wrecked 
train. 

It is possible, too, that during his pig- 
hood this old chap had tasted milk on some 
| Western farm. And no doubt he had been 
| driven to all sorts of shifts to get a living 
| in the woods. 

It has been proved that after the great 
sudden and destructive geological changes, 
| such animals as survived the first catas- 
| trophe were forced to change their former 
| habits, and to live on wholly different 
|food from that to which they had been 
| accustomed. Those only escaped extinc- 
| tion that could adapt themselves to new 
| modes of life. 
| Old blacka-moor, cast adrift in the 
| Maine wilderness, may have had a similar 
| experience. To live at all he had to grow 
|sly and refrain from making the usual 
grunting sounds of hogs, lest he be heard 
by his deadly enemies. 
| ‘There is a very credible explanation of 
| the strange conduct of Willis’s little dog, 
| Spot, in refusing to follow old blacka- 
|moor’s track. Once when Spot was a 
|puppy, Willis had given him a sound 
whipping for worrying a litter of little 
pigs. 

Spot remembered. Hence his inquiring 
and beseeching looks up into our faces 
when we tried to make him follow the 
trail of old blacka-moor. 

The old squire was no doubt right about 
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bears. No cow would have gone to meet a 
bear; but with hogs and the odor of hogs all 
our cows were familiar. There is no knowing, | 


Gz Beth B. 





N the hill under the 
@: pines Doris sat on 

a sofa pillow, read- 
ing aloud. Near by, 
Frances lay on a steamer 
rug, now watching the 
ceaseless motion of green 
branches against the sky, now turning to let 
her gaze wander out over the valley to the 
river that swept between sentinel mountains 
toward dimmer folds of blue. A delicate 
green mist clouded the world. It was April, 
and the earth was young. 

“The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapors weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan,” 
read Doris, in her soft, clear voice. 

Presently she shut the book and sat silent, 
looking from Frances’ lovely 
face to the lovely world. 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Frances, at last, f 
“IT never saw anything so 
beautiful as this place in 
spring !’’ ‘ 

‘*Tt’s so beautiful,’’ said 
Doris, ‘‘that it makes you want 
to express it somehow. ’’ 

‘“‘Did you ever try to write 
poetry, Doris?’’ 

Doris blushed. 
good.’ 

‘‘Neither ismine. But when 
I hear poetry, real poetry, in 
a place like this, I always feel 
—until I’ve tried it, you know— 
that I can do it myself.’’ 

Doris clasped her knees, and 
smiled dreamily. ‘‘And then 
I always vow that next time 
when I get home I will not look 
a pencil in the face. ’’ 

‘* The words that went so 
beautifully in your mind limp 
so on paper!’’ sighed Frances. 
‘‘And the rimes are such a 
bother. ’’ 

‘*The rimes take your 
thoughts by the ear and lead 
them about like naughty chil- 
dren,’’ mused Doris. 

‘*They make you say things 
you never dreamed you were 
going to say,’’ Frances re- 
marked. ‘‘Sometimes they’re 
good things, too. But I like 
best the time when it’s all in 
your head,—the poem you 
never can write, —just dreamy, 
with maybe two or three lovely 
phrases sticking through the 
dreams, phrases that you can 
say over and over to yourself, and make the 
whole poem alive in your head.’’ 

‘It will never be in anyone else’s h 
said Doris. ‘‘The catechwords wouldn’t mean 
anything to anyone but you.’’ 

‘**Here at the quiet limit of the world,’ ’’ 
murmured Frances. ‘‘That must have been 
one of the catch lines of Tithonus, don’t you 
think so? Oh, I wish I were a poet,—a real 
one,—not a submerged poet. ’’ 

Doris looked at Frances in thoughtful silence. 
‘You are a poet,’’ she said, at last. 

‘*T? Didn’t I tell you the rimes run me, 
not I them ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean a writing poet. Perhaps you 
are that kind, too. I don’t know. I meant— 
oh, it’s hard tosay. You—you look poetry !’’ 

‘‘Dorry! You barefaced little—sweetheart! 
Don’t you kuow I was born the way I am?’’ 

‘*So are writing poets. They can’t help it, 
either. But it truly does make me think of 
poetry just to look at you.’’ 

Frances rolled across the steamer rug and 
hugged Doris. ‘‘If that isn’t the prettiest 
thing to say! What a lovely inside your head 
has, Dorry.”’ 

Doris laughed. ‘‘It’s a perfectly plain head. 
I wonder what your metre is. ’’ 

‘*Not arma virumque cano.’’ 

‘*No, nor just a prettily tripping lyric. I 
think you’re an ode, Frances, something swing- 
ing and stately, with lilting spots in it, you 
know. But it’s a little soon to tell exactly. ”’ | 

‘*You mean you haven’t read me from cover 
to cover yet.’’ 

‘*That’s the idea. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you want to order the volume for use 
in your room next year?’’ 

‘*Your picture? Of course I do.’’ 

‘*T meant the original manuscript. ’’ 

Doris stared at her. 

‘*Will you room with me?’’ Frances said. 
‘*That’s plain English. I’m surprised that 
anyone who could rise to the heights of calling | 
me poetry shouldn’t be able to understand a | 





“Tt isn’t 
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simple figure of speech. | mortal want? I’d cheerfully have done with | the same place. Nothing seemed to mean any 





either, just what reassuring noises or coaxing 
notes old blacka-moor may have used in order 
to lure them to him. 


Gilchrist 





Please, Dorry. I want | 
it very much.’”’ 

“*Q Frances—I’d love | 
to. But I can’t.”’ 

‘“*T know I’m late in 
speaking about it. Some- 
how I never wake up to the necessity of doing 
a thing until it’s too la 

**Tt’s not that,’’ said Rete. ‘*Are people 
talking about next year already ?’’ 

‘‘Already? Some girls made their plans 
last fall. A bunch came down to Rocky yes- 
terday from Brigham to look atrooms. That’s 
what got.me started. You know we draw for 
numbers next month. Juniors choose first, 
then sophomores. Freshmen take what’s left 
in the order of their lo 

‘I’ve been dreadfully behind the times.’’ 
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“I NEVER SAW ANYTHING SO BEAUTIFUL AS THIS PLACE 


IN SPRING!” 


Doris looked at Frances with troubled eyes. 
‘‘I’d rather room with you than with any 


| other girl, except one, in college.’’ 


“ enpyene I know her name, ”’ said Frances, | 
gently. ‘‘That’s all right, Dorry. Another | 
year, perhaps. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps you won’t want me then. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps I will, too.’’ 

Doris patted the hand beside her. ‘‘Fran- 
ces,’’ she said, ‘‘you are the most understand- 
ing person I know. Except Wally,’’ she added, 
honestly. ‘‘You and Wally are the two most 
understanding people in college. ’’ 

Frances plucked the book from Doris’s lap. 
‘*Where is Wally this afternoon ?’’ 

“She went to Halsted to get a hat. I 
offered to go along to help her. But she said 
that in this case misery didn’t love company. ’’ 

‘*What does Wally want of a hat?’’ 

‘*She doesn’t want anything of a hat. But | 
her mother thinks that hats and girls and out- 
doors go naturally together. It was so cold 
that Wally didn’t get one in vacation, and now 
she’s afraid some member of her family may 
drop in on her suddenly and find her hat box 
empty. ’’ 

Frances, who was slowly turning the leaves 
of the book, chuckled, ‘‘Poor Wally! She will 
wear it just once—on the train going home. 
Think of Wally’s buying a hat when she might 
be up here reading about ‘the ringing plains 
of windy Troy.’ ’”’ 

Doris’s hand slipped over Frances’ shoulder. 
“*It was wonderful of you to want me,’’ she 
whispered. 

Frances reached up and clasped the little 
fingers. Then she read: 

“My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die. 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles —” 


‘“*T like that ‘it may be.’ 
day I shall room with you.’’ 
The two girls did not stay much longer under 


It may be some 


the pines. 
rug, they crossed the south campus. 

Frances strolled past Rocky; on the path | 
that ran from the street to the front door of | 
Mead she met Wally. ‘‘How’s the hat?’’ 

‘‘See for yourself,’ replied the fat girl. 
‘*Tt’s a concession to civilization. That’s all 
that can be said of it.’’ 

Frances inspected Wally’s head carefully. 
‘*You’re right,’’ she agreed. 
oom worse. ’’ 

‘*Plain,’’ said Wally, ‘‘and serviceable; a | 
| neat bow is its only diversion. 





less—with nothing, in fact. Now let’s drop a| 
| painful subject. The society of a dentist is 
| infinitely preferable to that of a milliner. Did | 
| anyone put pepper in your tea?’’ 
| ‘‘Not exactly. What a lightning calculator | 
you are, Wally!’? The fat girl wrenched the | 
pins out of the despised hat and took it off. 
‘*Now I can breathe,’’ she observed. 
‘*People don’t breathe with the tops of their 
heads, ’’ said Frances. 
sey do. ”? 
‘*Whom is Bab rooming with next year?’’ 
‘*Can’t say. Dorry been refusing you?’’ 
‘** Just that.’’ 
‘*Sorry,’’ said the fat girl. 
Meanwhile, Doris climbed the stairs to 
Number 64. She hoped to find Barbara there, 
but the room was empty. She pulled a Latin 





book from a shelf and tried to | 
study. How much more pleas- | 


ant it was to sit on pine 
own tongue with Frances be- 
side you than it was laboriously 
to translate poetry in the com- 
pany of a dictionary! Cer- 
tainly the spring weather got 


derful it was that Frances had 


Frances! It was odd what a 
sense of intimate security that 
knowledge gave their friend- 


studied, and waited for Bar- 
bara. 

That young person was also 
feeling the spring. She was 
sitting under a clump of lilacs 
behind the house, holding 
Smoke, while Tiny-for-Short 
performed a delicate operation 
on Smoke’s tail. Smoke was 
the cat that frequented Mead 
because the faculty gave it 
cream from their after-dinner 
coffee. Tiny was clipping the 
fur of Smoke’s tail in neatly 
graduated rings. 

‘*We do it to all our kittens 
at home,’’ Tiny was saying, 
‘*so as to tell them from the 
neighbors’ cats.’’ 

‘*Isn’t he a sight!’’ chuckled 
Barbara. ‘‘Nice pusscat. Hold 
on there! You’re almost done. 
Then you’ll be the famous 
kitty. ’’ 

Tiny-for-Short laid down her 
scissors, and squinted through 
|her half-shut eyes at the ridiculous tail. 
| ‘*That second ring is a sixteenth of an inch 

| too long on this side,’’ she remarked. 

But Smoke considered himself finished. He 
gave a sudden spring, and escaped from Bar- 
| bara’s lap. Ruefully Tiny watched him go. 
| ‘If I’d only fixed that second ring !’’ she said. 
| **Well, now the fun will begin. Be sure to 
| tell me everything you hear.’’ 
| Barbara shook the cat hairs from her lap, and 
then the girls wandered down to the tennis 
courts, from which almost immediately they 
wandered back again. With rebellion tugging 
at her skirts Barbara went upstairs to study. 
Indoors was no place for a sane person on a 
day like this. Had she not worked hard enough 
to earn a holiday? Not that she meant to 
| take one. But if she had meant to do so, how 
| would she use it? Surely there was no harm 
in merely supposing the case. 

‘*Did you know that people are beginning to 
talk about roommates for next. year?’’ Doris 
asked. 

*‘Oh, yes,’’ Barbara said, absently. ‘‘Tiny- 
for-Short asked me last fall. Didn’t I tell 
you?’? She pulled a trigonometry from the 
bookease. ‘‘You don’t mind, Dorry?’’ 

The blue eyes met Barbara’s steadily. ‘‘I? 
I think you and Tiny will have a splendid 
time rooming together. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have the best time girls ever had. 
Migs and Fuzz and Nina are going to try for 
the same house. And I want you. I’ve been 
intending to speak to you about it for a long 
time. Can’t you bring Frances and Wally?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Doris. 

‘““Tiny and I want to go to Pearson’s. The 
others prefer Safford. We’ll make it which- 
ever you people say, if you come along.’’ 

‘*Don’t you like Mead ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, but I like a change, too. Of 
course, we may have to go where we can. 
That depends on our lots. But if only one of 
us draws a good number, she’s to exchange 
with somebody so as to give us all about the 





Laden with pillows and steamer | 


| and — 


needles and read poetry in your | 


into your blood. Where was 
Barbara? But oh, how won- | 


wanted to room with her—| 


ship. So Doris thought and | 


same luck. It’s safer, if a bunch wants to 
keep together. And, anyway, it’s the crow? 
| that makes the house. Say you’ll come along, 
Dorry. Please.’’ 

Doris smiled bravely into Barbara’s eage, 
face. ‘‘I’ll think about it,’’ she said. 

When Barbara at last sat down at her desk 


|and bent her head over a table of logarithms, 
| Doris was relieved. She did not wish to tali: 
‘*But I have | 


Still less did she wish to be looked at. Theo 
| pages of the lexicon turned slowly under her 
| fingers. As soon as she shut the book, after 


What more can | looking up a word, she had to open it again a: 


thing to her except that Barbara and Tiny- 
for-Short were going to room together next 
| year. Barbara and Tiny-for-Short! Barbara 
Well, why not? 

In her chair at the other desk, Barbara 
| wriggled and twisted. Through the open win- 
| dows the breeze blew happy sounds from the 
|campus. She envied Doris her easy studious- 
ness. How did she manage it? Barbara 
wondered where Smoke was holding court. 
Curiosity grew intolerable. 

“*T can’t study this afternoon,’’ she an- 
nounced, abruptly, and went out. 

Smoke was causing all the amusement that 
his artist patrons could have desired. Barbara 
| found him contentedly lapping a saucer of milk 
| in the midst of a hilarious group. 

‘*What will those freshmen do next?’’ Gay 
Leavitt was asking, with traces of tears on her 
cheeks. 
| ‘*How do you know it was a freshman who 
did it, Miss Sherlock Holmes?’’ 

‘*Nobody else would have time enough, Migs, 
to tarn out such an exhibit. ’’ 

‘‘What in the world have you got there, 
Gay?’’ asked Barbara. Her start of surprise 
was well simulated, but her amusement was 
genuine. 

Upstairs Doris had dropped the appearance 
of studying. She still sat upright in front of 
the desk, but now her head drooped a little, 
and the pencil in her right hand traced aimless 
figures on the blotter. She felt like a person 
who is rudely shaken out of pleasant dreams. 
Her eyes stared unseeingly before her. What 
| had she expected? What had she had a right 
| toexpect? Only an ache in her heart answered 
her. She had a feeling that if she could think 
it all out, the ache might go away. She must 
think it out. 

There was a tap at the door, and Wally put 
her head into the room. ‘‘Come on out, D. 
D., where the sun is.’’ 

‘*T was up on the hill all the time you were 
in Halsted, Wally.’’ 

‘*So now you grind.’’ Wally walked over 
to the window, and looked down on the fresh 
green of the young grass. ‘‘Spring has come,’’ 
she announced, ‘‘before the seniors have jumped 
their ropes or the juniors spun their tops. 
And to-day three freshmen have within my 
| hearing alluded to next year. Are you and 
Bab going to hit it off together again ?’’ 

Wally did not turn from the window. 

*“*Oh, no,’’ said Doris. ‘‘Bab’s rooming 
with Tiny-for-Short. That was all settled last 
fall. Won’t they make a fine team?’’ 

‘* Barring accidents. They’re a skittish 
pair. ” 

Doris hesitated a moment. ‘‘Would you 
mind not staying just now, Wally? There is 
something I must do before dinner. ’’ 

**Mind? Nota bit. Shall I hang out an 
engaged sign for you?’’ 

‘*Tf you will, please. ’’ 

Wally picked an engaged sign from the screen, 
| patted Doris’s small shoulder as she passed 
the desk, and went out. 

‘*l’d like to pound some sense into that 
Leighton girl!’’ she muttered in the corridor. 
‘* Tiny-for-Short, indeed! Where are her 
eyes?’’ 

Doris rested her head on her hands. What 
was the matter with her? Jealousy? Her 
spirit writhed. She searched the corners of 
her soul. No, it was not jealousy. It was 
only that she hated to give up Barbara. For 
it meant giving her up. Doris was clear- 
sighted. Not to room with Barbara meant in 
her case the casual intercourse of the campus, 
a half hour together now and then, a wave of 
the hand, a nod, the gradual drifting apart 
that comes to people who are not necessary to 
each other. Time was short, and girls were 
many, and the campus was wide. 

The arrangement was the most natural in 
the world; she could not deny that. She ought 
to have foreseen it long ago. She had been 
stupid because she had been happy. And 
then, like a boomerang, the words that she had 
spoken to Wally recoiled on her. Tiny and 
Barbara would indeed make a ‘‘fine team.”’ 
How well they would pull together! How 
happy they would be! Doris lifted her head 
with a startled motion. Did she not want 
Barbara to be happy? Of course she did. 
Then she was glad, was she not, that Tiny 
and Barbara should be rooming together? 
Glad! She drew a quivering breath. Not very 
glad, yet. But perhaps she would be. ler- 
haps she was the tiniest bit glad now. It felt 
very odd, this kind of gladness,—if it were 
gladness,—not a bit jubilant, but somehow 
restful. She-did not ache quite so hard inside. 
If she could grow more glad, perhaps in time 





| 





she would not acheatall. It was worth try ive. 
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» the days that followed, Barbara found her 
imate somewhat silent and tired. Wally 

. Frances also noticed the change in Doris. 
These two drew their own conclusions, and 
_btrusively redoubled their tenderness for 
he Doris -said nothing to them’about next 
. for the simple reason that she did not as 


She wished this year could go on longer. 
Doris disliked changes. 

’You’re studying too hard, Dorry,’’ Bar- 
bara said to her. ‘‘You ought to let up a bit 
this weather. ”’ 

‘‘| haven’t studied this week more than 
enough to keep me going.’’ 

‘‘You’re not worrying about me?’’ 

‘“‘Why should 1? Aren’t you working?’’ 

‘Positively, I can’t any more. Not until 
the weather changes. ’’ 

‘‘| don’t understand. ’’ 

‘‘Neither do I. Only when I try to work, 
my brain feels the way my body would if I 
had on every stitch of winter clothes this min- 
ute. It won’t go.”’ 

‘‘Make it go.’’ 

‘“T can’t. It’s getting worse all the time. 
I’m going to try a change.’’ 

“You mean —’’ 

‘For one solid week I’m going to do exactly 
what I wantto. If I want to study, I’ll study. 
If I don’t, I won’t. I’ve figured it out this 
way, Dorry: If I tell myself I needn’t, maybe 
l’ll want to. And even if it doesn’t act quite 
like that, after I’ve broken over and done some- 
thing really crazy, I’ll be ready to work.’”’ 

‘‘You’ll be up to your eyes in back work 
and crazier than ever to play.’’ 

Barbara’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘Wait and see.’’ 

‘+A week is too long.’’ 

‘‘Not a day too long.’’ 

Into Doris’s eyes, as she looked at Barbara, 
crept a horrid doubt. Had she been mistaken ? 
What kind of a girl was Barbara? The girl 
the registrar had feared, the girl of willing 
intentions but of slack purpose, abounding in 
good nature, unstable, lovable, weak? For a 
minute the world reeled round Doris’s head. 
Then it righted itself. 

‘‘What makes you look at me like that?’’ 
Barbara was asking. 

‘*Because,’’ flashed Doris, ‘‘I want to see 
whether you are you.’’ 

‘Am 1?”? 

‘‘Not when you talk that way.’’ 

‘‘Oh, come now, Dorry, you’re hitting too 
stiff a pace. Lots of girls —’’ 

From the desk, where she was gathering up 
her books, Doris turned on her. ‘‘ Barbara 
Leighton, if I couldn’t stick to a thing—after 
last January—I’d be ashamed to say so. I’d 
make myself, though it wore me to a thread. 


I wouldn’t care what I had or didn’t have, if | 


I only stuck. And as for saying things like 
those you’ve just been saying to me, I’d rather | 
have the ground open and swallow me up. 
Can’t you see that you’re only playing tricks 
on yourself? You’re trying to make yourself | 
think that you want to work, and that a vaca- 
tion will help you, when the truth is you only 
want an excuse to put off working just as long | 
as you can!’’ 

Barbara stood aghast at this explosion. She 
would as soon have expected a splutter of 
speech from her fountain pen as such a storm 
of words from her gentle roommate. 

‘*You little fire-eater !’’ 
Doris folded the theme she had been writing. 
‘‘But, Dorry, you don’t understand. I —’’ 


‘*Bab,’’ said Doris, ‘‘I never want to hear | 


another word on this subject. You’ve been 


here long enough to know what happens to | 


people who don’t study in college. It doesn’t 
matter why they don’t study, if they don’t. 
But it’s their own fault, and they know it, no | 
matter how much they may try to think it isn’t. 
Good-by! I’m due at English. ’’ 


‘‘Now what do you know about that!’’ Bar- | 


bara ejaculated, as the door closed. ‘‘You | 
struck rock that time, Bab Leighton, and in 


figures thrilled her with a sense of happiness 
and power. Then she spread the dictionary 
open on the desk and set to work. 
‘*Has Bab been working in math lately?’’ 
Doris asked Wally, after the English class. 
‘*Not so that you could notice it much, ’’ the 
fat girl said, reluctantly. 


‘et know whether she had anything to say. ‘‘Since when?” 


‘Since vacation. That’s not so long.’’ 
Doris turned in at her own door with a 


her desk she found two notes. One was from 
Captain Dick, asking her to take part in the 
dance of flowers and bees on May Day. The 
other was a penciled scrawl: 

Dear Dorry. I worked an hour and a half, so 
cheer up. Then Syna Martyn came, and Tiny 
came, and a lot more came,—including the cat, 
who was brought,—and now we’re all off for a 
tramp and supper in the woods. Never too busy 
to eat. Bab. 


Doris blushed with pleasure over the first 
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T one time it seemed to 
A Fay that nobody in 
all the wide world 
belonged to her. She was 
then one of the girls work- 
ing in the Hillis depart- 
ment store. 

She first saw Tommy 
Savage one morning soon after the observation 
tower had been built. Crowds of shoppers 
and sightseers filled the store that day; but 
Fay, at her counter, was very lonely. 

She had worked in town for a year; yet 
somehow she had not become ac- 
quainted with the other girls, and 
nobody had called on her at her 
lodgings. For that matter, she 
would hardly have known where to 
put a caller. Her room was just 
large enough to hold the bed, a 
chair and a table, the gas burners 
on which she cooked meals, and 
her trunk. Fay was a sweet girl, 
rather slight and small; she was 
very shy and quiet in her ways, 
and attracted no attention. The 
other clerks had not realized that 
she was lonely; they thought that 
she preferred to keep to herself. 
They did not dream how shy she 
was, or how eager to know them. 

Fay sold baby things. She liked 
the counter, because she loved 
| babies. In her old home at Maple- 
| ville, she had often been invited to 
parties; but when those entertain- 
ments took place at a house where 
| there wasa baby, she almost always 
slipped out of the parlor, in order 
| to see the child put to bed. No 
| game for young people could be so 
delightful to her as that of rocking 
| a@ baby in its little nightgown. 

There were no babies at the house 
where she boarded; and of course 
|she could not stop to play with 
| those she saw in the street. When 
she first came to the city, she 
| thought that people would soon 
begin speaking to her, and would 
then ask her to their houses; that 
we the way people did in Maple- 
ville. But at last—that morning 
| when she was so very lonely—she 
| said to herself: 
| ‘*Well, I guess I’m not going to 
make friends here at all.’’ 


r 
} 





| She had just put away some pretty little | 


worried wrinkle between her eyebrows. On | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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note. What fun to be in the May-Day dances | city was spread before her. She could see 
on the hill! But how had they happened to| miles of buildings in every direction; in the 
ask her? It was girls like Bab and Migs and | distance she could make out the dingy, shut-in 
Frances who were asked to do things like that. | neighborhood of her own lodging house. The 
Over the second note she smiled and sighed, | church spires pointing upward, far below her, 
and the frown, which had been smoothed away lpoked like darning needles. The tower stood 
by Captain Dick’s request, returned, a faint | twenty stories high, above the factory smoke. 
shadow of its former self. Dear Barbara! "And of all that went on in the street below, 
You could not stay angry with her when she | not a sound reached Fay 
would not be angry with you. | The day was cloudy, and rain threatened; 
‘*But I wish she had been the least bit | but when the sun flashed out for a moment, 
cross,’’ sighed Doris. ‘‘It would make me feel | all the gilded spires twinkled brightly. 
safer. She does just what she wants to, even | Suddenly Fay looked down, past all the 
now. Of course it’s all right to go off in the | twenty stories, to the street where the trolley 
woods this way. You can’t work all the time. | cars ran. Until then, she had not realized 
But I wish I knew what she’ll do next.’’ | how far it was. She felt along her spine the 
Doris stood, twisting the note in her fingers, | strange shivering that always came to her 
with anxiety deepening in her heart. | when she looked down from a high place. 
‘*Tf she doesn’t stick now, she never will. | For a moment all the color went from her 
O dear, I’m scared. But she’s not that kind. cheeks. 
She’s not! I won’t have her that kind!’’ As it was the luncheon hour, no one else 
had come to the porch. Hal and the baby 
| commined where they had been left. When 
| Ser turned toward the staircase, she heard a 





F A S OMMY S A AC BE | squeal of excitement from Tommy Savage. 
} V In some way, Hal had managed to lift the 






-~. | heavy baby to the flat top of the wooden wall. 

? | Holding him there, he was trying to make 
Tommy see the trolley cars, far below. 

Fay checked her scream; she knew she must 
not startle them until her arms were round 
Tommy. ‘‘But then I’ll tell that boy a few 
things !’’ she thought, and took one step toward 
the children. 

Tommy Savage made a sudden leap out- 
ward. Hal shrieked. 

*‘Don’t dare let go of him!’’ cried Fay. 
‘*Hold him till I come!’’ 


Gauss, 


Tommy Savage again. 
She stepped from the ele- 
vator at the tea room 
floor; then, as she saw 
nothing of Tommy, she 
climbed the staircase that 
led to the observation 
porch at the summit of | **T e-can’t!’? With that, Hal fell backward 
the tower. There she found Tommy Savage. | to the floor. The baby was gone. 

| With him, besides his mother, was a boy,| ‘‘He w-wouldn’t s-sit still!’’ wailed Hal. 
eight or ten years old. | Fay shut her eyes a moment. Her mouth 

Mrs. Savage was saying to the boy, ‘‘I | worked curiously; she was afraid to think of 
think I’ll have my lunch now, Hal. You, what had happened, and she did not want to 
see. But something drew her to 
the wall and made her look over. 

Her heart beat very hard; there 
was a sharp pain in her chest; she 
could not breathe as she looked 
down. From the observation porch 
the roof, glossy with paint, sloped 
downward and outward, on all sides, 
to a cornice and a gutter. There 
the main wall of the tower began. 
When he fell from the porch, Tommy 
would of course roll down the roof 
to the gutter. Then — 

He was nowhere in sight. From 
where she stood everything looked 
blurred and strange. Overhead, 
the shower gathered rapidly; the 
clouds were dark and she heard 
thunder. Far below her, near the 
street, in a mesh of electric wires, 
she could see something hanging, 
white and limp. 

It was only a newspaper, dropped 
no doubt by some workman on the 
tower. Suddenly, from no great dis- 
tance, came a tiny ery; and her first 
thought was, ’‘‘‘Why, I was mis- 
taken; Tommy didn’t fall.’’ But 
she had not been mistaken, and 
presently she caught a glimpse of 
Tommy’s dress, and realized what 
had happened. 

When Tommy had fallen over the 
wall of the porch, he had rolled 
down the roof, and had bounced 
across the cornice and gutter. From 
the gutter, where the roof ended, 
he might have plunged to the street. 
But his fall had been stayed. 

A short distance below the gutter 
was a light scaffolding, fastened 
soc hpmne mnie _ . by hooks and ropes. The finishers 
SHE FELT THE WIND AGAIN. had used it while working on the 

cornice. Above it, at intervals, were 
Mamma’d take him to the! the platforms on which they laid their tools. 








watch Tommy. 


Dorry—Dorry ! But she’s wrong about one | undershirts, which had been strewed over the table, only he will snatch the dishes. Aren’t| By some miracle, as he rolled across one of 


thing. That wasn’t the reason for my plan- | 
ning a week off—hold on, though! Maybe it.) 
was, too. Let me think.’’ 


|counter. As she closed the box, she turned; 
/and there was _Tommy Savage. 


He was laughing and jumping so that his 


After a minute or two Barbara began to | mother could hardly hold him. He smiled at 


laugh. ‘Dorry’skeen. She certainly is keen. 


| Fay in such a friendly manner that the girl 


How on earth could she know that, when I ‘Jaughed. He was a baby with blue eyes and 


didn’t know it myself??? | 


She nodded at Miss Frayne’s picture on the | 
wall. ‘*She’s all right, Aunt Annabel, even if 


eurly golden hair. 
‘‘Oh, isn’t he sweet?’’ cried Fay. 
**T have to buy shoes for him,’’ the mother | 


you ashamed, Tommy ?’’ these platforms, Tommy’s dress had caught 
Tommy crowed, as if he had been compli- | on a hook that had been used to hold a paint 
mented. When Fay drew nearer, he made a_| bucket. 
leap, and got both fists full of her pretty hair, It was a thin little dress; Fay wondered 
near the blue satin band. She and his mother that it held at all. Without thinking clearly, 
| laughed, while Mrs. Savage gently freed Fay’s | she felt she must get out there to Tommy 
| hair from the tiny fingers. ‘‘I’m afraid they | before his dress gave way. She climbed over 
| ought to be slapped !’’ she said. the wall of the porch. 
**Oh, don’t!’’ cried Fay, quite in distress.| She then stood on the roof of the tower. 


she can be a spitfire. You had good taste in | explained, ‘‘and of course new stockings come | Then she added, eagerly, ‘‘I couldn’t help |The new paint made it as smooth as glass; she 


gir ”? 


girls, | first. It takes him just two days to kick a| hearing what you said about going to lunch. | kicked off her slippers, and did not see where 


Then her eyes dropped to Janet Bland’s | 
Diet ture on her desk. 
Kappa, like you,’’ she said, wistfully. ‘I 


covidn’t be now, if I worked like a dog every | Mrs. Savage had never happened to notice | little uncle. 


di of my life. I’ve been conditioned. And | 


pair into holes. ’’ 


‘Ill never be Phi Beta| Fay had seen the lady before, at the big | 


church to which she went on Sundays. But | 


her. Tommy did not wait for an introduction. 


they fell. She never saw them again. 

At last she reached the cornice at the edge 
‘‘I’m sure it’s ever so kind—but this is his | of the roof. The scaffolding, with its plat- 
He’s been to lunch, and he’ll | forms, was a few feet below her. She let 
Won’t you, Hal?’’ | herself down to one of the boards that had 


| I’d love to keep him for you.’’ 
‘*Why, thank you!’’ Mrs. Savage answered. 


| take good care of Tommy. 


I’ like to be like you. You’re the right sort. | He liked the bright, pretty hair of the strange | Although Mrs. Savage was so gentle and | been used to hold tools, and started to walk 
Bot it’s no good erying over spilled milk. | girl, the blue satin ribbon in it, and her sweet | | sweet in her manner, Fay could see that she | along it to Tommy. 


| 


Doris thinks I’m going to spill some more, 
but ’m not. Of course I’m not. 
‘Work, work, that’s what the bells say,’ ”’” | 
bara hummed, as she reached for Doris’s | 
€xivon. 
‘hrough the north window she saw paths | 
bright with girls. The sight quickened her | 


| brown eyes. He put out both his little hands | 


to her. 
She lifted him to the counter; and her arms | 
felt the sweet thrill that always ran through | 


fear lest she let the little thing fall. 
‘*Ts the tea room ready in the new tower?’’ | 


did not like to have strangers touch her child. | The board made a ledge wide enough for a 
| The feeling of loneliness swept over the girl | foothold against the tower wall; but there 
| again. was nothing to cling to, except the smooth 

‘*But it’s very silly of me to feel that way,’’ | brick wall. When halfway across, she sud- 


| | them when she held a child—partly joy, partly she thought. ‘‘For all she knows, I may have | denly realized what a gulf—the one into which 


| been exposed to scarlet fever or something—I | she had looked a few minutes before—opened 
| couldn’t blame her!’’ After deciding that she | at her left hand; and she grew afraid. But 


pulse beats. She might not in some ways have | asked Mrs. Savage, after she had bought the | must not speak again to Tommy, Fay walked | she remembered Tommy, and after a moment 


le much of a success of her freshman year, 
‘i at least she had made friends. With the | 
£'rls she had come into her own. She could 
Count on their love and loyalty. The moving | 


~. 


stockings. And Fay walked to the end of the | 

counter with her, in order to point out the way. 
Half an hour later, at her luncheon time, | 

Fay went to the tower in the hope of seeing | 


to the other side of the porch. | got her breath again and went on, a little too 
| All round the little porch ran a wooden wall | quickly, but very quietly—a slight, brown- 
several feet high, which made it apparently a | clad figure against the wall of the great tower. 
safe place for children to play in. The whole| Far below her, on the sidewalk, a man craned 
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his neck to look at the tower. Along the 
light scaffolding, near where the roof began to 
slope upward to the observation porch, he saw 
something brown creep like a spider. And he 
wondered what it could be. 

The platform was a frail stracture, but it 
bore her slight weight, and she reached the 
baby safe. At once she freed him from the 
hook. His head had been hanging down, so 
that he could not breathe easily. When Fay 
freed him, his breath came with a wail. His 
tiny arms clung to her; he sobbed like a 
grown-up person, and hid his face against her. 

She kissed his curly head. ‘‘I’ve got you, 
baby love,’’ she murmured. ‘‘I won’t let the 
baby fall.’’ 

She felt as if they were quite safe, waiting 
for some one to come. Below them was the 
second seaffold, on which the men stood while 
working. Below that — 

She tried not to think of the dizzy way down 
to the street. 

After a minute the wind came. In the street 
below, it whirled newspapers along, and drove 
the English sparrows before it. Up here it 
lashed Fay’s eyes with her hair, and wrapped 
her clothing about the beams. Loose boards 
clattered from the scaffolding; the frail struc- 
ture went up and down by its ropes like a 
seesaw. One of the platforms gave way with 
a groan, and bent outward, on a slant. Fay 
shut her eyes until the gust passed. 

The platform on which Fay stood sagged 
ominously, but with the heavy child in her 
arms, the girl did not dare to move. There 
was a spatter of rain, and lightning played 
across the sky. When she felt the wind again, 
—a first faint brush on her face,—she put her 
head down and hugged Tommy Savage. 

The noise of the wind kept her from hearing 
what happened above her. One of the jani- 
tors of the store had made his way, by the aid 
of a rope, down the sloping roof to the cornice. 
He pushed a queer ladder out above her, and 
made it fast at the edge of the roof. Then he 
crept along it; but for fear of startling her, he 
did not speak until he was very near. ‘‘Don’t 
get scared, lady; just 
hand the baby here to 
me. ’’ ; 

In that high wind she 
could hardly lift Tommy 
to the man’s arms; and 
Tommy screamed and 
clung to her. But the 
janitor dragged Tom- 
my’s little hands from 
the girl’s neck. 


se ae 


“You stay right 
where you are, lady,’’ 
he said; ‘‘don’t try to 


climb back. I’ll be right 
here again for you.’’ 
And then Fay was left 
alone. 

The wind swelled to 
agale. The weak plat- 
form swayed ominously. 
She clung with her 
hands until she saw 
that the whole thing 
would go. Then she 
managed to slide down 
to the scaffolding on 
which the men had stood 
while at their work; 
she bowed her head be- 
fore the wind. 

When she looked 
through the flying 
mortar dust, the plat- 
form on which she and 
Tommy had been was 
gone. For the first time 
since she had reached 
the baby, she began to think about falling. 
She tried to stop thinking of it, but could 
not. ‘*‘ Now I mustn’t look down!’’ she 
said to herself. 

Then—partly because she was trying not to 
do so—she did look down. She saw a restless, 
black crowd of people, so far away that they 
seemed to be in another world. She grew dizzy 
and ill. 

‘*T can’t hold out longer,’’ she thought. 
‘*In a minute I shall let go.’’ She clung hard 
to the scaffolding; but everything grew dark, 
and then went whirling about, as if in a wind 
storm. 

At last she felt the scaffolding—or her hands 
—give way, and she knew that she was falling. 
She tried to catch at pieces of wood, but they 
all seemed to give way. She went down rather 
slowly and softly, she thought, like a feather. 
She passed through the mesh of wires, and 
began to wonder when she should strike the 
ground. Then the shock came; and for a 
minute she knew nothing at all. 

When she recovered her senses, there were 
people all about her; she was lying flat on a 
pavement or floor. 

**Oh!’”’? she said. ‘‘Am I hurt? I fell all 
the way from the top of the new tower.’’ 

Some one laughed. ‘‘I guess if you had, 
you wouldn’t have anything to say about it. 
No, you didn’t fall. When the janitor got to 
you, you were holding that scaffolding as if 
you’d never let go—he had to drag your hands 
away.’’ 

Fay closed her eyes to think it over. 











a moment she laughed, and they helped her | you!’’ she cried. 


to her feet. 

A woman, with tears flowing down her face, 
ran up and threw both arms round her. 
was Tommy’s mother. 


It | spoken of as ‘‘Fay’s Tommy Savage. ’’ 
‘*Oh, I’ll always love | after that, too, Fay never lacked for friends. 


‘*Tommy and I can never, 
never pay you back!’’ 

Somehow, after that, the baby was often 
And 


A LOOK av@eREAL THING 
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HE pocketbook 
was a worn, yel- 
low-brown affair, 

about as long as a bar 
of laundry soap, and 
almost as fat. An old 
rubber band fitted 
snugly round it. 

A moment before, 
Larry Wickes had 
picked up the pocket- : 
book from the dusty floor of the wide 
rotunda in the post-office building, where his 
foot had kicked against it. Of course he opened 
it; and now, even before he had turned the 
flap entirely back, thrills were running through 
him. For in the pocketbook was money—a 
large sum. 

Larry was not accustomed to seeing money 
in large amounts, still less to having it in his 
hands; he had never owned more than fifty 
dollars at one time in-his life. The discovery 
of this treasure stirred him deeply. 

He looked up from the thick package of bills ; 
he was suddenly afraid that some one might 
have seen him find the wallet. Of course he 
did not intend to keep the money; he wanted 
to restore it to its rightful owner. Just the 
same, he did not want to be seen examining 
the contents of the pocketbook. 

Larry found no eyes upon him. He turned 
and walked away to a quiet corner of the 
post office. He could stand here until he saw 
some one looking for the lost article. Then he 
could make sure that that person was the right- 
ful owner, and return the wallet. Meanwhile, 










ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





“YOU WOULDN'T TAKE PAY JUST FOR PICKING UP A 


POCKETBOOK, WOULD YOU?” 


he was very curious to know how much 
there was in that folded package of bills. 

It would be only a precaution to count the 
money, and then require any claimant to say 
how much he had lost. Besides, he ought to 
see whether there were any identifying marks 
or cards in the pocketbook. So, behind a pillar, 
he turned over the crisp ends of the notes, and 
found that they were nearly all hundred-dollar 
gold certificates. There were forty-two of 
them, and one five- and three one-dollar bills. 
Forty-two hundred and eight dollars in all! 

What a sum! Larry Wickes earned seven 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars a year. 
He held in his hands the equivalent of his 
income for nearly six years! How much it 
would mean to him if such a great sum were 
his! He could see visions of some of the 
things he had always coveted that money 
would give him. Why, that money could do 
extraordinary things in helping him to get a 
start in business. What a wonderful thing it 
must be to have money! 

As he came back to the realization that it 
was not his money he felt a sudden qualm. 
Of course he was not coveting the money, but 
there was a distinct heaviness of his heart 
when he thought that he was no better off in 
any respect for having come upon the pocket- 
book. 

He looked into the little pocket under the 
outer flap of the wallet and found a card. It 
bore the name of J. A. Orrington, and a subur- 
ban street and number; it was unmistakably 


After | the owner’s name and address, for it was the 


ms a Br Sy ee | identification card of an 
% }Gardner tay 
(2 Huntin 
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insurance policy. As 
Larry read it, he noticed 
that his heart was beat- 
ing rather hard; the 
definiteness of the infor- 
mation was strangely 


‘ é R disappointing. 
H i - i He pulled himself up 
if WE PFA with a jerk. He had 


not suspected that he 
was being tempted. He did not admit it now. 
He began to wonder what sort of man the 
person was who had lost this money. Was 
he a big, jolly, hearty stockman? A shrewd, 
keen-eyed banker? A shriveled, suspicious 
pawnbroker? A rich, careless, selfish spend- 
thrift? Those, in his imagination, were the 
kinds of men who carried large sums of money. 
He imagined himself dealing with each in 
turn. And then, presently, he found himself 
thinking that he was foolish to wait here at 
all. The owner might have no idea where 
he had lost his money, and might never come 
back here to look. The card furnished the 
address. Why not write to Mr. Orrington? 

Larry slipped the fat pocketbook into his 
inner coat pocket, and went out into the street. 
It was the noon hour, and he had been on his 
way back from luncheon to the office where he 
worked. 

At the office he was excited and uneasy. He 
plunged into his work for a time, with the fat 
pocketbook constantly under his elbow. His 
mind ran continually on the money; his heart 
and his head throbbed with the thought of it. 

Soon he put his work aside, 

and wrote to Mr. J. A. Orring- 
| ton as follows: 
; Dear Sir. If you have lost 
something, you may learn of its 
whereabouts by sending a de- 
scription of it to 

Lawrence Wickes, 
Waldron & Co., 
81 Bank Court, City. 

Larry wondered what the 
feelings of the loser of the 
pocketbook would be when he 
should get that letter. He 
would certainly be very glad; 
he ought to be very grateful. 
That thought led Larry to 
wonder what relation a reward 
usually bore to the value of the 
article restored. He figured on 
his blotter just how much ten 
per cent. of forty-two hundred 
and eight dollars would be, 
then five per cent., then seven 
per cent. The amounts looked 
very small. It seemed to him 
that if he had lost four thou- 
sand dollars, he would be will- 
ing to give—well, say a quarter 
of it, for its return. No, a 
thousand dollars would be too 
much—really, it would; say, 
five hundred. He covered the 
whole corner of his blotter with 


He went out into the hall, 
and slipped his letter into the 
mail chute. He kept the wallet 
in his pocket and a guarding 
arm against it. When closing time came at 
five o’clock, he was slow to decide what he 
had best do. He had thought of leaving the 
money in the safe at the office, but that would 
mean explaining the matter to the bookkeeper, 
and he did not want to tell anyone. He was 
afraid that in some way he might lose control 
of the situation. And he was a little afraid 
that the bookkeeper might ask him why he 
had not turned his find over to the post-office 
people, or notified the police; or why he had 
not looked up the name of the supposed owner 
in the telephone book, and got into immediate 
communication with him. Larry would resent 
those questions, he knew. Why? Well, be- 
cause this was his own business, and he would 
handle it in his own way. 

So he started home. He was thinking over 
all the excellent reasons that justified him in 
his course, and he was hurrying, quite as if 
there were need for haste, which there was 
not. He saw a car leaving the corner. In- 
stantly he ran for it. The car started fast, 
and he had to run hard in order to catch it. 

As he jumped upon the platform, he jostled 
@ man, and paused to apologize. Then he paid 
his fare, went into the car, and sat down. 
After he reached his seat, he felt for the pocket- 
book. It was gone! 

It was impossible! How could he have lost 
it? How could such a sum of money be lost 
and found and lost again in such a short time? 
Of course it was impossible. Nevertheless it 
had occurred. 

He must have lost it as he ran for the car. 


He had doubtless jounced it from his pock -: 
with some vigorous fling of his elbows. Ith») 
fallen into the street—that great sum of mon 

Larry jumped off the car and, running bac’ 
looked vainly for the pocketbook. 

At six o’clock he was still searching; © 
inquired of policemen, newsboys, shopkeepe: 
anyone who might know something about 
And he found nothing. He felt like a th 
now. He was sure that the money was ho) 
lessly lost. The chance of its falling into hon: 
hands and being returned to the owner ag: 
was small. If an honest person had found 
some news of it would have been forthcomi; 
before now; he winced at the thought. N 
the thing was gone. And, as for himself, }) 
letter announcing his knowledge of the wher: 
abouts of the pocketbook was now on its w: 
to the owner—perhaps already in his hands. 

Not only did he feel that he was guilty, bi: 
he foresaw what the owner would conclud: 
when all the inevitable disclosures had be: 
made. The question why he had done just «s 
he had done would need an answer. Why ha 
he kept the money longer than was necessary ’ 

In shame he acknowledged that he had 
thought to benefit more by that method than 
by direct, prompt action. He had hoped to get 
part of the money for himself. He had wished 
for all he could get, and he had meant to get 
all he could—out of another man’s misfortune ! 
If he had not planned for his own profit, the 
money would doubtless have been in the right- 
ful owner’s possession by now. 

At seven o’clock he telephoned to his land- 
lady that he would not be home for dinner. His 
search was hopeless, but he could not give it up. 

His landlady told him over the telephone 
that some one had called up earlier and had 
asked for him. The news frightened Larry. 
He hoped against hope. Somebody might 
have found that pocketbook—somebody who 
was honest. It might be returned to the 
proper owner by morning; and so he might 
be saved from humiliation and blame. 

At nine o’clock in the morning he was at 
his desk ; he looked so pale and miserable that 
his friends asked him whether he was ill. At 
half past nine he was called to the telephone. 

‘*Ts this Mr. Wickes?’ said a woman’s voice. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Larry. 

‘*Well, I’m talking for J. A. Orrington. 
Was it a pocketbook containing money that 
you found ?”’ 

‘*Yes. But it’s too late now! 
pocketbook !”” 

The woman did not understand. ‘‘Yes, a 
lost pocketbook. We’ll send for it in less than 
an hour.’’ And she hung up the receiver. 

Larry sat down again at his desk. He was 
in a corner of the office where he was con- 
cealed from the other clerks, and no one noticed 
him. He felt that he could not face what was 
coming. The thing that he had done was like 
a crime. In his wretchedness, he forgot all 
the world round him. 

Half an hour later some one touched him on 
the shoulder; he started up nervously, and 
stared into the countenance of a stranger 
standing by his desk. But it was not a man 
who faced him. A middle-aged and poorly 
dressed woman, with a market basket on her 
arm, was looking down at him with serious eyes. 

‘*Are you Mr. Wickes?’’ she asked. 

‘*Yes,’? answered Larry. Could this be J. 
A. Orrington? Was it this woman’s money, 
then,—a poor working woman’s savings, —that 
he had lost? 

‘*They told me it was you,’’ she continued. 
‘*A man who knows you told me.’’ 

Larry stared. She was very slow and seri- 
ous. She held out her hand toward him. 

‘Is this yours?’’ she asked. 

In her hand was a yellow-brown pocketbook 
with an old rubber band round it! Larry 
looked at it, and for a moment all the world 
seemed to spin round him. He felt suddenly 
weak and faint. Then he quickly put both 
hands over the woman’s, pocketbook and all. 

‘‘Oh!’? he cried, ina hoarse gasp, and looked 
at her. 

She drew back her hand, embarrassed but 
satisfied, and started to turn away without 
another word. But the next instant Larry 
was on his feet. He caught her arm. 

‘*Wait!’’ he cried. ‘‘You don’t know what 
this means to me! Where—how did you g¢t 
it? I want to give you a—a reward !’’ 

The woman smiled, and shook her hea. 
She seemed only to want togo. ‘‘I just missed 
the car you caught last night,’’ she said. *! 
saw you drop the pocketbook, and a youl! 
man told me who you were. Didn’t he te!»- 
phone you about it? He said he would.’’ 

‘*But do you know what’s in this purse?’ 

‘*Yes,’? she answered, ‘‘I saw that it > 
money. ’”’ 

‘‘Money! Haven’t you counted it? Lool 
He opened the pocketbook and ran hastily © 
the bills. They were all there intact. 
more than four thousand dollars !’’ 

He looked at her. Hereyes widened. T': ) 
were good, clean, gray-blue eyes. They loo: l 
at him now with an expression of good, ¢'' 
satisfaction. 

‘**Tt’s lucky it’s 
simply. 

He could not believe her. ‘‘Here!’’ heci 
He plunged his hand into the pocket where 


I’ve lost the 


found,’’ the woman s:''; 





carried all his own money, and drew ou! 












little roll of bills. ‘Take this. The other isn’t 
mine, but I lost it—and you’ve saved me from 
__} don’t know what!’’ 

(fe pulled out the bills and offered them to 
her. The woman looked at them. Then her face 
grew red; but her eyes came back’to his. He 
sa\v a sober query and a hint of distress in them. 

“Why,’? she said, slowly, ‘‘you wouldn’t 
take pay just for picking up a pocketbook, 
would you??? 

She smiled again, and went away. Larry 
sat down; he could not accompany her to the 
door. Those clean, sincere, honest eyes—how 
they convicted him! 

An hour later, in a room reserved at the 
oftice for private conferences, he told the whole 
story to bluff, hearty John Orrington, broker 
and grain buyer, who, after his stenographer 
had telephoned, had come to claim his money. 
When Larry had finished, Orrington pulled 
out a hundred-dollar bill from the pocketbook. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, with a genial smile, ‘‘you’ll 





CLAREN was a hard- 
fisted, taciturn lumber- 
man. He seldom 

uttered a word of praise, and 
the men in the camps, often 
failing to understand him, 
called him by many hard names; but for 
all that he was square and just, and in the 
matter of ‘‘Swede’’ Petersen his judgment 
stands to this day. 

It happened in January, seven years ago. 
The weather-had been unusually warm ; the 
ice, broken by the tides, went out of the 
river below Bangor within a week after 
New Year’s, and closed in again in the first 
two days of the terrific cold spell that fol- 
lowed. In the upper part of the river, 
where the lumbering was being done, the ice 
held, but the black current showed here and 
there through rifts in its softened surface. 

On a Sunday afternoon, when the roads 
were gray with slush and great puddles of 
melted snow stood in the hollows, Swede 
Petersen came up alone from the ‘‘hovel,’’ 
where the horses were kept, and strode 
toward the camp; his face was crimson with 
rage to the roots of his yellow hair. Forty 
men of the crew of McLaren’s No. 12, who 
were scattered about the camp, looked up 
in surprise. The cook and the cookee peered 
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take a hundred, anyway, won’t you? It’s 
worth all that, you know.’’ 

He looked at Larry just a little curiously, as 
if the story to which he had listened had not 
entirely convinced him. Larry saw that his 
eyes were blue-gray and clean, too. 

‘“‘No, thank you,’”’ said Larry. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t take pay for picking up a pocket- 
book, either, I think. Would you?’’ 

Mr. Orrington smiled and hesitated. 

‘*Neither will I,’’ said Larry. 

Something new suddenly came into the 
broker’s eyes. A queer feeling began to steal 
over Larry—a feeling not a little like rest to 
overtired muscles. He saw that John Orring- 
ton respected him; and contentment and peace 
began to come back to him. 

‘*T found something better than a pocket- 
book to-day, I guess,’’ he added. ‘‘I thought 
I knew what honesty was. I didn’t, it seems. 
But now I’ve had a look at the real thing. 
And that’s all that’s coming to me.’’ 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 





ALL GAVE WAY AT ONCE. 


from the open door of the cookroom; the men | shoulder. A trained boxer could hardly have 
by the clerk’s office, apparently a little ashamed | parried the blow. Fred Labbe sprawled head- 


of their curiosity, strolled over to see what the 
trouble was. 

‘‘What man did that trick?’’ the Swede de- 
manded. His voice rumbled deep in his throat, 
like the grunt of an angry bull. 

The ensuing hush was broken only by a 
murmur of excited interest. 

‘‘Hey? Answer me that! Who’s the fool 
man that painted yellow and black rings round 
my horse Peter’s belly, so he looks most like 
a beast in a cireus? Hey?’’ The Swede’s 
words rose to a shrill monotone of wrath, for 
Peter was his favorite of the two big gray 
horses that he drove six days in the week. 

The onlookers came to their feet with excla- 
mations of surprise and delight, for Swede 
Petersen, the long-suffering butt of a thousand 
practical jokes, had turned on his tormentors. 
At last his two hundred and thirty pounds of 
bone and muscle were stirred to action; fires 
blazed in his blue eyes; the knuckles of his 
clenched fists were white with little scarlet 
lines and blotches. As the men watched him, 
his face became very pale. In the sudden 
silence of the camp a dozen boisterous wits 
trem'led before his anger, and wondered on 
whom it might alight. It was as surprising, 
as incomprehensible, as if Mount Katahdin had 
suddenly become a voleano, and were pouring 
a flood of molten lava down into the west branch 
of the Penobseot. 

With blazing eyes, the Swede looked round 
the ring of men who had drawn close; then 
he spoke again, slowly: 

“That man’s a coward, that dassent tell 
his name, what painted the rings on Peter.’ 

Fred Labbe, a Frenchman from the Mira- 
michi, who stood in the open door of the camp, 
Sniiling silently, with an air of amused con- 
de cension, flung back his head, with its tum- 
bled shock of rough black hair. ‘You lie!’’ 
he hellowed. ‘I done it!’” 

The two men had been close friends, and in 
the past the Swede had laughed off with im- 
peiturbable good humor the Frenchman’s 
Touch jokes. But now he felt that a slur had 
been east on something that he loved and that 
loved him, for Petersen and his team were 
very dear to each other. 

“or a long moment the two men faced each 
other. In the deadly hush a low whistle of 
Surprise sounded so audibly that the whistler 
shifted his feet in quick embarrassment. A 
pan dropped in the cookroom with a loud 
clatter, and every one jumped involuntarily. 

Sut the pause was not for long. The Swede 
took a step forward, and, like lightning out of 
a clear sky, struck straight from his broad 








long over a woodpile, half stunned ; then, rally- 
ing his strength, he gathered himself together, 
seized a stick of cordwood, and leaped from 
the ground straight at Petersen’s head. 

All tactics are fair in a woodsman’s battle; 
it is give and take, and each man for himself. 
Swede blocked the blow with a turn of his 
arm, leaped to the left, and wrenched the club 
from Labbe’s hands; but for the moment the 
arm that had stopped the blow hung useless. 
They paused and panted for breath; in each 
man’s eyes glowed the light of a fierce passion, 
and inch by inch, with slowly shifting feet, 
they manceuvred for an opening. 

Then McLaren came. He had scented trou- 
ble, and had come running from the office. 
For a moment he surveyed the group with an 
eye trained by long experience in the woods; 
then he thrust himself between the com- 
batants and flung them apart as if they were 
children. In language terse and unmistakable, 
he called down maledictions on the heads of 
both of them, and ordered them off. 

MeLaren was the ‘‘boss,’’ and the boss of a 
lumber camp must be a man who can handle 
men. Fred Labbe and Swede Petersen went 
unwillingly in different directions. The 
Frenchman laughed a little, but Swede was 
still in a blind rage. 

‘* That horse Peter, what Fred Labbe abused, 
would have saved his life!’’ he muttered, 
grimly. ‘‘But never you mind; some day 
Peter and I’ll get quits with him.’’ 

They told that to Fred Labbe, and Fred 
laughed again, an unnatural laugh, and went 
off by himself, scoffing at Swede and his team 
of grays. 

All the evening the men whispered to each 
other. To-morrow, they said, when McLaren 
had gone downriver, there would be a big 
fight. 

Swede Petersen did not smile at all. He sat 
and whittled a cedar stick, whittled and whit- 
tled, until the stick dwindled to nothing; then 
he took a lantern and went down to the hovel. 
Barney Osborne came back and said he was 
talking ‘‘to his team like they was humans.’’ 

McLaren sat in the office, wondering whether 
it was worth his while to postpone the trip to 
the carry and stay in camp in order to keep 
peace. 

The next morning at daybreak he went down 
the river; he still wondered whether his course 
was right or wrong. 

The stripes of paint round Peter shone gro- 
tesquely bright against the barren grayness of 
the forest. The huge beast, painted like a 
zebra, was a sight to make any man laugh; 








but the crew smiled only when Swede Peter- | at his arms, striving incessantly to overcome 
sen’s back was turned, for there was something | his waning strength, to loosen his hold, to carry 
in his face that frightened them. him away from air, light, and life. Then the 

The Frenchman and the Swede did not | log that had thrown him came floating down, 
meet that morning. and struck him a heavy blow. He lost his 

ln the late afternoon Swede Petersen drove | hold and went under the edge of the ice. 
Peter and Paul down to the landing with a| He was gone from sight, and it seemed from 
heavy load of logs from the cuttings on the| hope. Of all the watching, horror-stricken 
ridge. With drums and cables the men had | throng, one man alone saw a chance for Fred 
eased the progress of the heavy load over the | Labbe. That man was Swede Petersen. But 
steep incline. At the bottom, the Swede, | it was a long, hard chance, with the odds 
handling the reins lightly and easily, turned | against the man who should attempt the rescue ; 
the horses down the road that ran along the | and besides, the Swede did not know whether 
river bank. he wanted to help the Frenchman. He hesi- 

A great rift had opened in the ice overnight, | tated, while the new hostility struggled with 
and above it, on the frozen surface of the |theoldfriendship. Then suddenly there swept 
river, stood Fred Labbe. A mighty spruce | over him the memory of things half forgotten 
had started to roll from its place in a pile | —little jests of a month before, sayings and 
that lay on the ice close to the rift, awaiting doings that make up the fellowship of the 
the spring freshet, and the lumberman was | woods. The comradeship of camp and wanigan 
straining at its weight with his peavey. Asthe| had been theirs; was it all to be forgotten? 
team swung downstream along the main haul- The thoughts flashed through his mind with 
ing road, Swede saw the Frenchman. Lean- | the speed of light, and on the instant he made 
ing close to Barney Osborne, who was perched | his decision. With a sharp sense almost of 
on the load, he whispered softly, ‘‘See that | despair he took the chafice—and all the others 
Fred Labbe down there, what painted the | thought him mad. 
yellow rings round Peter? Some day I’ll get Ata strange new note in their master’s voice, 
even with him good.’”’ He flicked his whip | and at the whine of the lashing whip, Swede 
against Peter’s ear, which was gay with a' Petersen’s horses flung their weight on the 
traces. The loaded logs careened from side 
to side. The sapling runners of the sled slid 
over the road at a racing speed, through the 
frightened crews, past the yarded logs, 
straight out on the frozen stream. 

‘Stop! Fool! Stop !’’ several voices cried ; 
but Swede Petersen, unheeding, unseeing, 
balanced on the swaying lumber, drove 
straight for the open ice. 

**Stop! The ice is rotten!’’ the men on 
the bank yelled; then, in horrified amaze- 
ment, they held their breath and watched 
the teetering load, the big driver perched 
high above, and the great striving horses 
that fought for their footing with steel- 
shod hoofs amid a shower of gleaming ice 
chips. 

Swede Petersen—insane the men were 
calling him—drove for the strip of ice where 
the river ran deep and narrow sixty feet 
below the rift. For a moment the ice held, 
but as the thundering load of lumber swept 
on to midstream, all gave way at once. 
Swede and the horses were plunged into the 
angry waters that came bubbling up. 

Out of the seething mass of foam, splint- 
ered ice and rolling logs crawled Swede 
Petersen, drenched and battered. He climbed 
over the chaos, and leaped from a floating 
spruce to the solid ice beyond. Leaving 
behind him Peter and Paul, who were 
daub of the yellow paint, and shook the reins | tangled in the harness and impeded by the 
over Paul’s powerful back. ‘‘Up, boys, up!’’ sled, he ran straight to the edge of the broken 
he called, affectionately, and steered the sled | ice nearest the swift centre current; he bal- 
overa knoll. Swede was proud of the splendid anced himself precariously on the edge, and 
strength of his team. | searched the stream with eager eyes. 

That evening, when it was all over, Barney | At last the others understood. Fred Labbe, 
Osborne repeated Swede’s threat. Barney | carried down by the current, must come at last 
himself jumped off the sled before anything | under the ice to the hole that Swede Petersen 
happened. | had broken with his team. But would it be 

Fred Labbe had seen Swede Petersen’s team | in time to save his life? 
approaching,—it was impossible to mistake Men ran to help, and as fast as the insecure 
the flaming decorations of Peter,—and wished | footing would allow, swarmed down the river 
to appear unconcerned ; he was trying to show | bank from either side. Some hurried toward 
off a little. Using his peavey deftly, he was | Swede Petersen; others went to rescue Peter 
swinging the log into position, and at the same|and Paul. The good horses were battling 
time was carrying on a conversation with the | bravely against the river, hampered though 
men above in the hauling road. Below and | they were by their harness and the sled. 
behind him, sucking depths of black water| Swede Petersen, unmindful of the cold wind 
yawned through the hole in the rain-rotted | that was freezing his clothes to his back, leaned 
ice. Still holding the peavey, Labbe stepped | over and watched the black current intently. 
back. His feet were on the very brink of the | Before anyone had come near enough to help, 
ice. Someone shouted a warning. He glanced | he ripped off his mackinaw, knelt, paused, and 
round, saw his danger, and jumped forward. | plunged down into the water. Only the one 
His foot slipped, his hold on the peavey loos- | hand could be seen holding to the ice; the rest 
ened, and the log above, as if it had been | of him was under the foaming water. After 
looking for just that chance, leaped out at|a moment that seemed five minutes, his face 
him. | came up, purple from the plunge. He reached 

The lumberman jabbed the peavey forward | his long arm across the ice in order to get 
with all his might, but the hook failed to|a surer hold, and lifted into the air the form 
catch. The huge log rolled, slipped, and | of a man in a blue shirt; it was Fred Labbe. 
plunged toward him with terrific momentum. | The men ran and hauled the Frenchman, 
In that moment Fred Labbe realized the full | unconscious but still living, from the water. 
extent of his peril; he was in danger of being | Then Swede Petersen floundered to the help 
crushed by the mighty timber, and of being | of the horses; wherever he stepped on solid 
hurled headlong into the river. He knew that | ice, he left broad pools of water that dripped 
his only way of escape was to jump the rolling | from his great body. 
log. Straight into the air he leaped, and | The men cut the traces, brought ropes, and 
half the onlookers thought he had cleared the | dragged out Peterand Paul. Before he thought 
danger. But as he came down, he struck on | of his own frozen clothing, Swede went back 
the edge of the whirling timber, waved his|to the hovel, rubbed his horses down, and 
arms in the air in a frantic endeavor to regain | covered them with many blankets; they seemed 
his balance, hung poised for one brief moment, | to know that they had done good work, for 
and then tumbled backward into the water | they nuzzled Swede’s neck and whinnied softly 
ahead of the oncoming log. to him as he worked. 

He reappeared in a moment, caught the edge| In the crowded cookroom, by the red-hot 
of the ice on the downstream end of the rift, | stove, whither the men hurried him as soon 
and clung for an instant, gazing up, with white | as he would leave his team, Swede met Fred 
face and wide eyes, at the men above. The| Labbe. For a moment neither said anything, 
first chill of the cold weather that was to follow | and both blushed from embarrassment. Then, 
the thaw had already come. A film of ice | from the depths of many blankets, Fred Labbe 
was creeping out over the black water even | remarked, painfully, ‘‘Well, I thought I was 
into the heart of the current. The coldness | done good.’’ 
struck into Fred Labbe’s bones and numbed| ‘‘Well, you ain’t,’’ said the Swede, and 
him. Little by little his hold on the ice weak- | twisted awkwardly on his heel. ‘‘I guess,’’ 
ened. He heard far away the voice of a| he remarked, as an afterthought, ‘‘we’ll shake 
teamster calling to his horses, a whip whis- | hands and call it quits. ’’ 
tling through the air, the crash of a loaded When McLaren arrived from downriver the 
sled running at breakneck speed on the icy | next afternoon, and heard the story, he said 
grooves of the road; he heard a shrill, wild | Swede Petersen wasaman. And that, coming 
yell. But he thought only of the water tugging | from McLaren, was great praise. 
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DANGEROUS FUN. 
(FROM THE PLACARD OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD) 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


“ Almost-but-didn’t,” whether timid or slack, 
{s the very worst dog in the fox-hunter’s pack. 


T= boy who can beat his father in a hun- 
dred-yard dash should be able to beat 
him in a sprint to the gvoodpile. 

«) —_ 


OU can become notorious by a single act of 

conspicuous folly. You can become notable 

only by continued achievements of exceptional 
usefulness. 


EARLY half a billion people will observe 

next Sunday as a day sacred to the recol- 
lection of the most significant event in human 
history. Does it look as if Christianity were 
standing still? 


Eby return again to the subject of schoolboy 
‘*howlers,’’ a teacher writes to say that 
a seventh-grade student of history thus de- 
scribed the career of Nathan Hale, the patriot: 
‘‘He was an American spy caught by the 
British, and said with his dying breath, ‘I 
am glad I have only one life to give to my 
country.’ ’”’ 


F the Prince of Wales makes his proposed 

visit to the United States, will he bring 
along a fashion that will last for generations? 
When, as the young Prince of Wales, his grand- 
father came to this country in 1860, he made 
the frock coat so popular that it is commonly 
known to this day as ‘‘the Prince Albert.’’ 
Before that time few persons in America wore 
coats of that style. The day coat of many 
men who dressed smartly was still a blue 
‘‘swallow-tail’’ with brass buttons. 
AN American manager goes to direct a great 
4. railway system in England—the country 
in which railways were invented; another 
American goes to Egypt to supervise hydraulic 
works on the Nile, where, perhaps, man first 
undertook hydraulic engineering; and in 
return, an English manager comes to take 
charge of cotton mills in the United States— 
the land where cotton used to be king. The 
incidents are significant of the interdependence 
of the nations and the interchange of service 
among them. 


HE Pacific coast last month celebrated 

‘*Salmon Day,’’ the purpose of which the 
governors set forth in official proclamations. 
It reminds the world that half a century 
has passed since the great salmon canning 
industry had its small beginnings. In 1864 
three Maine men who had had experience in 
canning lobsters on the coast of their native 
state set up a crude canning plant on a house 
boat on the Sacramento River, where they 
laboriously packed two thousand cases of 
salmon by hand. Last year the salmon pack 
of the Pacific coast is reported to have been 
more than eight million cases, with a retail 
value of $50,000,000. 


“7‘NLEAN-UP and Paint-Up Week’’ is an 
annual spring festival that has much to 
recommend it. It began as ‘‘Clean-Up Day.’’ 
The longer time set apart for the work and the 
increased scope of it are the best evidence of 
the value of the idea. This spring more cities 
and villages than ever before have enlisted in 
the campaign. It is significant that in Massa- 
chusetts, where they celebrate April 19th—the 
anniversary of the fight at Concord and Lex- 
ington—as Patriot’s Day, most of the towns 
are setting apart the week that begins with 
that holiday as ‘‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Week.’’ To better the appearance of your 
home surroundings, your street and your com- 
munity, is patriotism of an excellent kind. 


hs is not well to abridge the freedom of the 
press, but it is not well, either, for the 
press to pervert its freedom until it becomes 
license and menaces the welfare of humanity. 
The restraint that the German government has 
recently placed on certain newspapers was 
provoked by the fact that the papers were 
deliberately trying to create ill will between 
Germany and Russia, even to the extent of 
precipitating war. It is a monstrous thing to 
conduct such a campaign for any purpose, but 
to do it for sordid gain is wicked beyond char- 
acterization. To attack a peaceful country 
with military arms is a breach of the neutral- 
ity laws, and a felony ; but it is morally no less 
eulpable to attack it with falsehood and 
malevolent invective. Civilized states have 





no room for journalists whose point of view is 
that of the London navvy: ‘‘ ’E’s a foreigner ; 
let’s ’eave a ’alf brick at ’im!’’ 


* @ 


DRINK IN RUSSIA. 


HE three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Romanoff dynasty, which 
was celebrated in Russia not long ago 
with imperial pomp, will perhaps be especially 
remembered as the starting point of one of the 
greatest reforms that any country ever under- 
took—no less a thing than emancipating the 
people from drunkenness. 

While fhe Tsar was traveling about the 
empire to commemorate the accession of the 
first Romanoff to the throne, he observed every- 
where what he himself described as ‘‘the weak- 
ness, poverty, and economic desolation that 
are the inevitable results of drunkenness. ’’ 
Consequently, soon after the close of the fes- 
tivities, he ordered a radical measure of reform 
legislation to be introduced in the Duma, and 
followed that order with a personal decree in 
which he commanded all military officers to 
give up the ancient custom of drinking to the 
health of the Tsar and the imperial family. 
The effect of the decree will be to abolish all 
drinking of toasts in the army; a Russian, for- 
bidden to drink to the Tsar, will not dare to 
propose a toast to any less distinguished person. 

The action is the more remarkable because 
the government has for years fostered and 


encouraged drinking, for the sake of the reve- 


nue it derives from its monopoly of the sale of 
liquors. Count Witte, formerly the leading 
statesman of the empire, was chiefly respon- 
sible for the monopoly, which at the present 
time pays into the imperial treasury about 
$400,000,000 a year. The revenue, of course, 
is welcome; but the Tsar wisely says that 
‘the prosperity of the exchequer ought not to 
be dependent on the moral and material ruin 
of so many of the people.’’ Indeed, Count 
Witte himself now perceives the folly of his 
plan, and condemns it as ‘‘the Mephistopheles 
of Russian national existence. ’’ 

Under the bill that the Tsar wishes to have 
enacted, and that may indeed have become 
law by the time this article appears, every 
Russian township will decide, by a majority 
vote, whether liquor shall be sold there or not; 
and the women as well as the men will vote 
on the question. Some competent observers 
believe that the result will be outright prohibi- 
tion throughout nine-tenths of Russia. 

If the act brings any such result as that, it 
will make Nicholas II a ‘Liberator Tsar’’ 
whose place in history will be no less worthy 
than that of his grandfather, Alexander II, 
who freed the serfs. 


* © 


COSMOPOLIS. 


F there were no New York, we should have 
to build one. Now that the city is cele- 
brating the third centenary of its founding, 

how much it entertains and instructs us—how 
much we need it, indeed—is brought sharply 
home to us. 

To a degree unknown elsewhere, New York 
has gathered within its boundaries all sorts 
and conditions of men. In describing it we 
are almost compelled to deal in superlatives. 
It feeds and houses two persons to every one 
that is domiciled on any other equal space on 
earth. It carries on some of its activities in 
depths that Pluto never knew. Its ‘‘sky- 
scrapers’’ climb to heights to which the build- 
ers of Babel were strangers, and it listens to 
more tongues than Babel ever heard. 

The second city on the globe in population, 
and soon to be the first, New York already 
leads the world as a seaport, and in the vol- 
ume and variety of its business. It has more 
wealth than London or Paris, more Germans 
than any city in the Fatherland, except Berlin 
and one or two others, and far more Irishmen 
than Dublin. There are fifteen times as many 
Jews as are supposed to have lived in Jerusa- 
lem in the time of Titus, and more racial con- 
trasts than there are in Constantinople, where 
Europe, Asia and Africa meet. 

The cosmopolitanism of New York grew 
out of the circumstances that attended its set- 
tlement. In an age in which the mariner was 
an especially important figure in the activities 


of the world, Holland stood at the height of | 


her power, and New York was the most 
conspicuous and important of her colonies, as 
commerce was the largest and most attractive 
of her interests. To the daring spirits of that 
age, trade effered the most alluring prizes. 
Adventurers of all tongues sailed under the 
flag of the Netherlands. 

In describing Amsterdam, Fénelon said: 
‘*When you behold this city, you are inclined 





to believe that it is not the city of a particular 
people, but the common city of all the peoples 
in the world.’’ The judgment passed by that 
very acute observer on the Amsterdam of the 
period about 1714 applies with even greater 
exactness to the New Amsterdam that has 
sprung up since 1814, and that is of especial 
interest to the world in 1914. 


* © 


“‘ THE MONTESSORI IDEA.”’ 


MERICAN education long ago achieved 
A what our grandfathers would have 
‘thought a miracle—the child who likes 
school. Chiefly through the influence of the 
kindergarten, our teachers have been led to 
realize the plain fact that in order to learn, you 
must be interested. The schools have become 
treasure houses of interesting things, displayed 
to the children by persons trained to display 
them in the most interesting way; neverthe- 
less, we are not satisfied with the result. The 
child does not seem to be able to use what he 
has learned. Effort seems to pain him, and 
thoroughness and a sense of responsibility are 
quite below his horizon. It looks almost as if 
— some power had gone 
out of children since 
they began to like 
school. 

Now, another fact is 
dawning on our minds: 
that the degree of in- 
terest we feel in a thing 
depends on how far 
we are instrumental in 
discovering it, plan- 
ning it, or carrying it 
out. What the child 





DOCTOR MONTESSORI! 
himself undertakes, he works at with the 
persistence that insures thoroughness, and he 
ends by knowing it, in the sense of being able 


to use it. Better still, by thus encouraging 
enterprise in the child, we cultivate his power 
to concentrate on a task and to persist in it, 
by means of something that gives him pleasure ; 
and conversely, we train his initiative, or 
creative imagination, by means of something 
that calls for constant effort. 

This educational principle some call ‘‘the 
Montessori idea.’’ Doctor Montessori is the 
first person who has applied the idea to children 
hardly out of babyhood. Each one of the 
playthings that she has devised is a sense- 
training game, and its immediate end such as 
a child can understand and desire. With these 
playthings, as well as with various practical 
duties and physical exercises, Doctor Montes- 
sori has made the experiment of letting little 
children educate themselves, while the teacher, 
or directress, watches and studies them. 

Of those who disbelieve in Doctor Montessori, 
many have never looked into her principles or 
her practice. The intelligent unbelievers, on 
the other hand, are skeptical, some on one 
ground, some on another. Many think that 
the ‘‘idea’’ is not great enough to justify the 
hope that it will improve education; some 
criticize her ‘‘didactic material’ as faulty or 
inadequate; others point out that her success 
may be owing so much to her remarkable 
personality and the suggestible nature of 
Italian children that her method will prove 
valueless to the average American school. 

Meanwhile a good many graduates of 
Madame Montessori’s last year’s training class 
are trying the method on small Americans, 
and this year’s class will increase the number; 
Doctor Montessori herself is pursuing her 
experiment with some of the children whom 
she started several years ago, and she means 
to continue with them until they reach college 
age; our own schools, in rapidly increasing 
number, will make the effort to lessen the 
child’s constraint, to encourage his initiative, 
and above all, to study him as an individual ; 
and, lastly, many parents will apply ‘‘the 
Montessori idea’’ in their homes. The public 
should watch all these experiments with 
patience and an open mind. 


* ¢ 


“FIRST AID TO THE UNINJURED.” 


HE vogue of the term ‘‘Safety First’’ 
shows that the public conscience has 
really awakened. It means war on the 

impairment of human strength, the maiming of 
human bodies, and the destruction of human 
life that have accompanied the enormous 
modern growth of railways, factories, mines, 
and works of construction. 

The term of course covers everything that is 
being done to make industry and travel safer, 
from improved life-saving apparatus to ‘‘cam- 
paigns of education’’ for employees and the 
general public. Safety devices are no substi- 
tute for intelligence and faithfulness. Yet 





the standard of safety to be striven for on th: 
mechanical side through invention must }. 
set as high as the standard to be sought on th: 
human side through education. 

Of course, the human side remains th: 
more important, as well as the larger an 
the more complex. The American Museu, 
of Safety now awards annually six medals. 
The E. H. Harriman medal goes to a stea)), 
railway for ‘‘progress in safety and acciden 
prevention’’; the Anthony N. Brady medal t.. 
an electric road, for ‘‘accident prevention an: 
industrial hygiene’’ ; the Travellers’ Insurance 
medal is awarded to an American employer fc 
protecting the lives and the limbs of his em 
ployees; the Louis Livingston Seaman medi! 
is given ‘‘for progress and achievement in th: 
promotion of hygiene and the mitigation 0; 
occupational diseases’’ ; the Rathenau medal is 
for ‘‘the best device or process in the electrica! 
industry for safeguarding industrial life and 
health’’ ; the Scientific American medal goes 
this year to a marine equipment company, fo: 
new types of life-saving apparatus. The 
greater part of the success of the man or the 
corporation that wins any one of the first four 
of these medals must be owing to the kind of 
educational work that the Safety First Associ- 
ation calls ‘‘First Aid to the Uninjured.’’ 

Since one of the claim agents on the Chicago 
& North Western Railway a few years ago 
succeeded, by an educational campaign of 
twenty-eight months, in reducing the number 
of deaths on the railway by almost one-quarter, 
and the number of injuries by more than a 
quarter, bureaus of safety have been organized 
on railways that together own more than half 
the mileage in the United States. ° 

It is easy to imagine most of the forms that 
this educational work takes, but one of the 
latest forms is new. The bureau of safety of 
the Union Pacific Railroad has put together on 
one large placard seven photographs that show 
the different ways in which children risk life 
and limb when they trespass on railway prop- 
erty, and has hung a copy in every schoolhouse 
in Nebraska along the line of the railway. It 
also issues periodically short articles on ‘‘ Acci- 
dent Prevention,’’ and distributes them in the 
schools. The experiment has the hearty codp- 
eration of the school authorities. 

There is no royal road to safety, any more 
than there is to any other desired end. Edu- 
cation often seems a roundabout way of 
approach, but it is the one sure way. 


* ¢ 


GIVING UP THE GAME. 


HE age at which men find themselves 
compelled by pressure of business, or the 
cares of life, or by physical infirmity to 

give up their favorite game is advancing. 
Once upon a. time games were almost exclu- 
sively for those who were still in school or in 
college. When a boy took up what was de- 
pressingly referred to as ‘‘the serious business 
of life,’? he was expected to abandon the 
frivolous point of view that playing games 
was supposed to denote. The boys of that 
period are to-day serving a late apprenticeship 
at the game of golf, or spending frequent after- 
noons as spectators of professional ball games. 

Having found out for themselves that such 
early deprivation is a mistake, they do not 
impose it on their sons. Innumerable Ameri- 
cans are nearing middle age who are almost 
as active on the tennis courts or on the golf 
links as in the days of their youth. Football, 
of course, they have had to give up; it cannot 
be played as the casual recreation of a busy 
man. To baseball some men cling, although 
with difficulty; it requires a larger number of 
players than is readily available. Yet on 
holiday occasions, when middle-aged men long 
out of practice engage in baseball, there will 
always be a fair proportion of them who 
show that they retain much of their juvenile 
skill and alertness. They do not slide to bases, 
but they field the ball cleanly and bat vigor- 
ously, and not only feel themselves, but make 
the observers believe that with a little practice 
they could, in the vernacular, ‘‘come back.’’ 

The giving up of games should be so grad- 
ual, so voluntary, that it involves no sense «f 
loss or of sacrifice. Generally speaking, *0 
long as a man has an impulse and a desire ‘0 
play a game, he will be the better for yieldii< 
to it. That is the wisdom that the new gen¢!- 
ation has learned. 


oo o 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 
UBTERRANEAN TEMPERATURES. 


Some time ago a deep boring was made «' 
Findlay, Ohio, in the midst of the Trenton 0! 
and gas field, in order to test the value «! 
the deeper strata as a possible source of 0. 














rhe United States Geological Survey took the 
opportunity to study the geology of the dis- 
ct, and the Carnegie Geophysical Labora- 
rory to record and study the subsurface 
we »mperatures. According to the American 
,urnal of Science, the drill reached the bed 
the Trenton lower strata and of the Palzozoic 
rata at 2,755 feet, and soon afterward struck 
the very hard granite of the Pre-Cambrian 
,ve. The temperature rose steadily as the 
hole beeame deeper, although at a depth of 770 
feet, where a flow of gas occurred, the cooling 
of the gas by expansion caused the temperature 
to fall in the upper part of the bore hole. Below 
that point the temperature rose 0.74° Fahren- 
heit for each hundred feet in the sedimentary 
rocks, and somewhat faster in the crystalline 
rocks. The average temperature of the rock 
at the bottom of the hole, 2,980 feet below the 
surface, was 82.1° Fahrenheit. 
@ 


A RAILWAY MOTOR CAR.— The rail- 
way motor car of the McKeen gasoline 
type is now used on a great number of Ameri- 
can railways. The Engineering News says 
that cars of this type have two-hundred-horse- 
power, six-cylinder engines mounted directly 








upon the driving truck, with a direct drive 
from the engine shaft to the driving axle. 
Made wholly of steel, and shaped in front like 
an acute parabola, the car is of the type com- 
monly termed ‘‘wind splitter.’? The engine 
room is at the front end of the car; behind it 
are a small baggage and express room, a 
smoking room, and the main compartment. 
The car has seats for eighty-three persons. 
One such car, which has been running for 
seven years, recently made a ‘‘record’’ by 
traveling five thousand miles in a single month. 
& 


LATING ALUMINUM. —In a recent 

communication to the Academie. des 
Sciences, Monsieur Le Chatelier says that he 
has succeeded in plating aluminum with nickel. 
That is a welcome achievement, for, except 
for its dull surface, aluminum, which is adapted 
to many purposes, would be much more ex- 
tensively used. According to the Engineer, 
Monsieur Le Chatelier scours the aluminum in 
a bath of hydrochloric acid, in which is a cer- 
tain amount of iron. During the bath the iron 
is precipitated, and forms on the surface of the 
aluminum in a network of fine lines. When 
the metal is thus overlaid with iron, he places 
it in a nickel bath, with the result that the nickel 
becomes, so to speak, entangled in the meshes, 
and remains firmly in place. The process is 
based wholly upon a physical action, but may 
solve a problem that has long baffled metallur- 


gists. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


JNGRESS.—The Senate on March 19th 
refused to pass the resolution submitting 
to the states a constitutional amendment that 
would confer the suffrage on women. The 
vote was thirty-five in favor and thirty-four 
against. A two-thirds vote was needed. 
e 


HE GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAYS. 
On March 18th, the United States govern- 
ment brought suit against the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad and the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales 
Company, together with several individuals in 
financial control of both properties. The com- 
panies are charged with evading the decision 
of the Supreme Court, which forbids transpor- 
tation companies to control coal-mining com- 
panies, and with combining to monopolize or 
control the anthracite coal from their Pennsyl- 
vania fields. —-On March 21st, the Attorney- 
General and the officials of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad reached.an 
amicable agreement concerning the method of 
divesting that company of its holdings in the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, in certain steamship 
lines, and the local trolley lines. The Boston 
« Maine stock need not be sold until January 
i ‘017. The steamship stock may be held six 
onths longer, and the trolley lines may be 
erated by trustees for five years, at the end 
ot which time they must be sold. 


N EXICO.—It cies known on March 18th 
that José Portillo y Rojas, the Mexican 
ninister of foreign affairs, had gone to Vera 
Cruz to consult with President Wilson’s per- 
Sal representative in Mexico, Mr. John 
Lind. The hope was expressed that he bore 
Some proposal from General Huerta, which our 
vere could accept with a view to putting 
end to the unfortunate situation in Mexico. 

0 ‘© report is that General Huerta suggested 
that he withdraw from the presidency, and 
permit Sefior Portillo y Rojas to succeed to 





the office, with the understanding that Huerta 
should be free to present himself for the presi- 
dency at the next election.——On March 2ist, | 
General Villa, in personal command of the | 
insurgent forces before Torreon, drove in the 
Federal outposts at Hacienda Santa Clara, | 
and occupied Bermejillo. He at once planted | 
his artillery on hills that overlook Torreon, | 
and on March 23d began an assault on Gomez | 
Palacio, the most strongly fortified approach | 
to the town. The battle was fierce; its result 
was doubtful when this record closed. 
& | 
NARCHISTS IN NEW YORK. —On 
March 2ist, a thousand men and women, | 
carrying a black flag with ‘‘Demolition’’ in 
red letters on it, marched up Fifth Avenue 
in New York. The marchers were all anarch- 
ists or members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The police did not interfere 
with them. The procession as it advanced sung 
and shouted denunciations against constituted 
government. ® 


OME RULE AND ULSTER.—Mr. As- 

quith’s concessions having proved insuffi- 
cient to placate the opposition of the Prot- 
estants of Ulster to the home rule bill, the 
Unionist leader, Mr. Bonar Law, on March 
19th moved a vote of censure on the British 
government in the House of Commons. His 
motion was lost, 345 to.252. All hope of 
settling the question by agreement was forth- 
with abandoned, and Sir Edward Carson at 
once left London for Belfast to consult with 
the leaders of the Ulster Volunteers. In evi- 
dent fear of an uprising among the V olunteers, 
the government ordered troops from the camps 
at Dublin and the Curragh to proceed at once 
to Belfast, and guard the military and naval 
stores in that city. Several bodies of men 
responded, but the general movement of troops 
was hampered by the decision of a great many 
officers to resign their commissions rather than 
take part in the coercion of Ulster, which they 
foresaw. Among them was General Gough, in 
command at the Curragh camp. The serious 
character of the situation led to repeated 
conferences of ministers and army chiefs in 
London, in some of which the King himself 
participated. On March 23d Mr. Asquith de- 
clared in Parliament that the instructions of 
the army office had been misunderstood, and 
that the movement of troops was not for pur- 
poses of coercion. The recalcitrant officers 
returned to their commands, apparently with 
the promise from Colonel Seely, the secretary | 
for war, that they should not be called on to} 
serve against the Ulster Volunteers. The 
Unionists are jubilant, and believe that the 
government’s position has been so much weak- 
ened by the evident determination of a large 
part of the army to take no part in enforcing 
home rule in Ulster that the home rule bill 
itself can hardly pass. The Liberal and Labor 
parties are incensed at the conduct of the 
officers, and loudly demand the democratiza- | 
tion of the army. The sessions of Parliament | 
are tense with excitement, and Radical mem- 
bers have not hesitated to challenge the inter- 
ference of the King, to whose influence they 
attribute the leniency of the government toward 
the army officers. On March 25th, the corre- 
spondence between the war office and the army 
in Ireland was laid before Parliament, and in | 
consequence of Liberal dissatisfaction with its | 
terms, Colonel Seely resigned. Mr. Asquith 
declined to accept the resignation, but he 
announced in Parliament that the Cabinet had 
not authorized, and would not authorize, any | 
bargains with officers in the army. A virtual | 
vote of confidence in the ministry was then | 
carried by a majority of ninety-two. 

® 

EW ITALIAN CABINET.—The resigna- 

tion of Signor Giolitti, under whose ad- 
ministration the Italian government carried 
on the war in Tripoli, was followed on March 
19th by the formation of a cabinet headed 
by Signor Salandra. The Marquis di San 
Giuliano continues to be minister of foreign 
affairs. ® 


IVORCE OF PRINCE WILLIAM.—The 
Swedish council of state has approved the 
court decision granting a divorce to Prince 
William from his wife, who was the Grand 
Duchess Marie Pavlovna of Russia. 
& 


RENCH POLITICS.—The excitement over 

the murder of Mons. Gaston Calmette by 
Madame Caillaux continues. The funeral of 
the editor was the occasion for several out- 
bursts of disorder.——Another member of the 
ministry, Monsieur Monis, has resigned, in 
consequence of charges brought against him by 
Monsieur Calmette in Figaro. These charges 
were that as premier three years ago, Monsieur 
Monis permitted Monsieur Caillaux, who was | 
his minister of finance, to persuade him to urge | 
the postponement and virtual abandonment of | 
the trial of Henri Rochette. Rochette was a 
‘*financier’? whose operations resulted in a loss 
of some thirty millions to French investors. 
He fled from France when the Poincaré min- 
istry took measures to hasten his trial. A par- 
liamentary inquiry into these charges is being 
held, and both Monis and Caillaux testified 
before it on March 20th. 
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Completely 
Equipped 


f. o. b. Toledo 
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With electric 
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generator 
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What Every Family Needs in 
The Spring—An Overland 


HE coming of spring awakens the desire for an automobile in 
every member of the family. Everyone feels the need for a 


bigger and better means of enjoying the out-of-doors — of 


bringing the wide, open spaces of the country within easy reach. 


Boys and girls have laid away their sleds and skates. 


But 


they must stay in the open, for this is the time of the year that 


| serves notice o 


f the many good things to come. 


Mother has innumerable calls and shopping and vacation trips 
planned, after the long months of inclement weather. 
Father is anxious to be free from the stuffy, uncomfortable 


street cars, on his daily trips to and from the office. 
|ing, too, how he can provide the very best summer outing for mother 


and the children. 
An automobile solves the problem of each and every one. 
And a big, powerful Overland touring car is just the automobile they 


| all want. 


He’s wonder- 


There’s plenty of room and comfort for all in an Overland. 
It seats five large persons without a bit of crowding. 


The motor has a world of power. 


It gives you a speed of 4 


miles an hour for crowded city streets—or 40 for country roads 
when you’re in a hurry or want to get the full benefit of the breeze. 
Its long wheelbase and long, flexible springs make riding a 


joy over every 


kind of road. 


And the price is so low that no family of average means can 


afford to be without it. 


At $950 the Overland costs fully 30% less 
|than any car of equal size, equipment and value on the market. 


Call on the nearest Overland dealer, or write for our illustrated 


catalogue and instruction book. They are free. 


Dept. 35. 


Please address 


The - Willys-Overland Preis 


Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Prices: { $1250 Completely equipped 


f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont. \ $1425 With electric starter and generator 
Canadian Factory: The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


MODEL 79T 
Five Passenger Touring Car 





Electric head, side, 


33 x 4 Q. D. tires 


tail and dash lights 114-inch wheelbase 
Storage battery Mohair top, curtains 
35 horsepower motor and boot 


Stewart speedometer 
Clear-vision, rain 
vision, windshield 
Electric horn 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility 


Trucks. Full information on request 
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LIGHT comes up in the eastern sky: 

“Now what have we to do with day?” 
(The grief-struck Galileans say)— 
“We who have seen the Master die. 


We cannot face the bitter morrow; 
Ah, let us sleep for sorrow!” 


The light is dim in the pallid sky: 
“Now what have we to do with sleep?” 
(The sad-eyed women sigh, and weep)— 
«““‘We saw our Best-Beloved die ; 
Let us go forth and meet the morrow, 
Who cannot rest, for sorrow!” 


The light grows in the reddening sky: 
“Now what hath He to do with death?” 
(Hear what the shining angel saith!) 

“Look not for Him ’mong those who die ; 

Haste ye and see!” 

—The dawn flames wide, 
He stands at Mary’s side! 


333 Miho ss: 
bs 23 
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CRIPPLING FEARS. 


ff UNDREDS of years ago 
aE China was one of the most 

promising nations of the 
earth. Other nations have forged 
ahead; she stood still. No one 
thing has held her back more 
than the superstitious fears that 
saturate Chinese thinking. The Chinese be- 
lieve that the atmosphere teems with evil 
spirits, and that any man who offends one of 
these spirits is hopelessly doomed. The whole 
nation has been terrorized by that belief. 
Before Christianity was preached to them, if 
any Chinese merchant were going to set up 
in business, he would never think of using 
his intelligence to determine where he was 
most likely to succeed; he would inquire at 
some temple to find in what place he could 
settle without displeasing any of the countless 
evil spirits. By this method all the great and 
small matters of life were determined. The 
first message the missionaries brought to the 
Chinese was: ‘‘You don’t need to fear these 
things.’’? Everywhere they went, telling the 
natives that they could unshackle themselves 
from those enslaving fears. 

From a point of view like that of the mission- 
aries Jesus looked out on the world of His 
day. He saw men and women, in aslavery of 
fear, trembling before the possibility of pov- 
erty, or hardship, or disease, or failure, or 
death. What countless waves of fear still 
sweep across Christian lands! How anxiety 
and foreboding still ruin lives on every hand! 
Neurasthenia is one of the commonplaces of 
modern existence. Its cause or its accompani- 
ment is always anxiety and fear. 

Christ’s message is just as true to-day as 
it was when He first spoke it: ‘‘You don’t 
need to fear these things. The universe is 
not slipping along by chance. God rules His 
world, and God is not a despot, but a Father 
Who cares more for the individual welfare of 
every child of His than any human father ever 
can!’’? Christ tells us over and over that we 
really, literally, can depend on God. Beneath 
us are His everlasting arms. Christ cries out, 
‘*Tf ye, being evil, know how to give good 
things to them that ask you, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father do so!’’ as if He 
said, ‘‘Do you think that your own Father, 
Who is eternal and infinite love and power, is 
going to let any real harm come to a child of 
His who is trying to obey Him?’’ 

It is as hard for us to believe, sometimes, as 
it was for the Chinese to dismiss their fears 
of the evil spirits; but fears of evil spirits are 
leaving China, and fears for material welfare 
will leave Christendom in time. Some day 
we shall really believe Christ’s words, and be 
able to go through life fearless of what men 
may do to us, and unafraid of all the evils with 
which circumstances may threaten us. 
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JENNY PHELAN’S “LIE.” 


ISS Herrick, the principal of 
the Washington School, sighed 
as she unlocked her door. It 

was Friday morning, and Friday is 
often a teacher’s blue day. In that 
particular city, it was the “custom 
of the country’—how Miss Herrick 
hated it!—to send all pupils who had 
fallen below the mark in deportment or recitations 
to the principal for reprimand. Pupils who began 
the week well were very likely to backslide by 
Friday. Already the line was forming outside her 
door—the line of school failures, each bearing a 
card telling of his offense. Somehow that morning 
it was harder than usual for the principal; obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, she slipped out of the other 
door for a moment; she did not know where she 





was going, but she wanted a moment to herself 


before she faced that line of failures. Besides, 
that morning she had to rate the teachers, and 


Miss Connor was not getting all she should out of 


her arithmetic classes. Yet Miss Herrick—who 
was culpably soft-hearted for a principal—disliked 
to mark her down. 

There came a sharp tapping down the corridor, 
and the principal looked up. The noise was made 
by Jenny Phelan’s crutches, and Jenny herself, 
expectancy looking out of her white, pain-furrowed 


| away into the valleys and seas. 
| masses of rock, in layers of shales, sandstones, 





| trough slowly 


little face, was watching for Miss Herrick’s recog- 
nition. It came instantly. 

“Good morning, Jenny! How are you to-day?” 

A glow of delight spread over the white face, 
and Jenny’s thin voice cried eagerly, ‘Just fine!” 

Some moralists would have called that a lie. 
No one with such a tortured body could possibly 
feel “fine.” Yet it was the truest truth, for 
Jenny’s heroic soul was ignoring her body, and 
her soul felt “fine.” 

The principal stopped short ; her thoughts turned 
into anew channel. If that frail child could con- 
quer her pain and weakness like that, how could 
she, with her strong body and nerves, flinch before 
a few perplexities? It was only since Jenny had 
been in Miss Connor’s class that she had sung out 
“Fine!” so cheerily. A woman who could teach a 
child to conquer life, was giving her something 
bigger than arithmetic. Other teachers had called 


Jenny a failure. How about that line of failures 
outside her office door? 


The principal turned and walked swiftly back 
to the waiting line. Some of the children’s faces 
were sullen, some shamed, some defiant. She 
smiled—a friendly, hopeful smile that included 


every one. 


“Now, let’s see about our troubles,” she said. 
“We're all going to conquer them, Iknow. Come, 
Tony, you’re first.” 

Tony and the principal disappeared in the office. 
In the line outside surprised looks were ex- 


changed and drooping heads lifted. They did 
not know it, but Jenny Phelan’s “lie,” which was 
the truth, was working. 


® © 
A BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS CUSTOM. 


southern California are two small rocky moun- 

tains, Rubidoux and Little Rubidoux. A fine, 
broad road leads to the summit of the larger 
Rubidoux, another leads downward ; several paths 
wind up the steep sides. 

From the top you can get an extended view of 
the surrounding country ; there are high mountains 
to the north, low brown hills far away in the other 
directions, with fertile valleys lying between. 
Riverside may be seen in detail on clear days. 


Jee west of the little city of Riverside in 





THE GATHERING ON RUBIDOUX 


It is marked off by 
and set in the midst of orange groves; these 
in turn shade off into fields of barley and alfalfa. 

A beautiful custom prevails in Riverside. 
Every Easter morning thousands of people gather 
on the top of Rubidoux at sunrise, to sing praises 
to the risen King. On the very summit of the 
mountain a great wooden cross stands between the 
huge boulders, and the solemnity and impressive- 
ness of the occasion is heightened by the mys- 
terious light of dawn, and by the vastness of the 
open sky. And then the sun floods the scene with 
radiance, and the songs swell with a still louder 
note of joy and triumph. 

The services aged in popularity and beaut 
each year; notable persons are often present, an 
many are attracted who are not ordinarily inter- 
ested in religious things. Christ Himself prayed 
and preached the gospel in the-open air and on 
the mountain sides. ose who worship on Rubi- 
doux on Easter morning only follow the example 
of their Leader. 


pper-tree-bordered streets, 
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THE OLDEST RIVER IN THE WORLD. 


HAT is the oldest river inthe world? The 
St. Lawrence. It,is also one of the few 
rivers that did not have to make its own 


bed, and has remained unchanged since the very 
beginning of the American continent. 


Try to think of a time when the earth was cov- 
ered by a mass of water, hot, steaming, and often 
tremendously disturbed’ by the throes of a globe 
beneath it that was shrinking because it was be- 
coming cooler. As the globe shrunk, very parti- 
cle of the outside was naturally pulled in toward 
the centre, and the a crust, which could 
not be packed any more solidly than it was, had 
to wrinkle, —. down here, and bulging up 
somewhere else. After a time, certain of these 
rising wrinkles, or folds, the thicker, or firmer 

arts of the earth’s crust, stood the ‘strain, and 
yecame permanent ridges. The oldest of them 
that geologists know, and apparently the first that 
palgee up above the universal ocean and remained 
high and dry, was the broad mass on which Canada 
now rests. ‘tt isa part of the original crust of the 
earth, and we can see it to-day, wherever it is 
not covered by newer rocks or soil, just as it 
crystallized and cooled out of the primeval molten 
material. 

This mass formed a broad V from Labrador 
down to Lake Huron, and thence northwestward 
to Alaska; on account of its shape, geologists call 
it the Canadian Shield. It is the oldest land 
known, and apparently the strongest, for there 
are no signs of any extensive changes in it (except 
the wearing away of the surface) since it first 
rolled the ocean off its shoulders. 

Off the eastern coast of this primitive continent 
lay a chain of lofty islands, about on the line of 
the Blue Ridge, the White Mountains, the Maine 
coast, and Nova Scotia. Between these islands 
and the mainland was a trough-like space that ran 
from eastern Quebec southwestward to Ohio. It 
was two or three hundred miles wide, and filled 
with a shallow sea; and just outside the island 
chain was the great hollow that held the Atlantic 

Time went on. For ages the straining and 
cracking of the ———— globe, earthquakes, sun 
and frost, pounding surf, oy water, blowing 

sales, ice—all labored to tear down the moun- 
ains and carry the wreckage of rocks and dust 
In this way vast 


and what not, were laid down in that narrow 
trough-like sea between the chain of islands and 
the continent. All these “sedimenta 





” rocks | with civilization. 


continual sprinking of the globe and the enormous 
pressure of the weight of the ocean became irre- 
sistible. The Canadian Shield was immovable, so 
the rock in the trough — to bulge or crumple 
all along its length. Gradually, not all at once, 
but by slow and vai movements, those folds 
were squeezed up, which in their broken and 
worn-down form, we know as the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Toward the south there was room for this action 
to be rather gentle and regular, but in the far 
northeast the trough was narrow; and the soft 
rocks were set on edge, overturned and splintered 

ainst the solid continent. Very early in the 
struggle a great fracture of the earth’s crust 
occurred here along a curving northeast and 
southwest line. It left a deep and broad trench 
between the crushed and displaced rocks of the 
trough and the granite shore of the Canadian 
Shield. Into this trench rushed all the interior 
waters of the continent, draining away to the sea, 
and the St. Lawrence River was born There, no 
doubt, it will remain as long as the earth keeps its 
present form. : 

At that time there was no Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The land extended out to a coast line that stretched 











unbroken from Nova Scotia to Labrador. The 
present gulf is the result of a sinking of the coast 
region. ost of it is very shallow, but a chart 


of soundings shows the ancient river as a 
channel bang, Uy between Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton to the deep ocean. 





@y Mary Carolyn Davies 4 
E who are glad—let us join hands together, 
And lift up to the sky our joyous rune, 
We who have found our voyage of fair weather, 
Whose years have been all June; 
Let us lift up our little singing tune, 
We who are glad. 


We who are glad, let us not still our singing, 
But scatter any sweetness we may hold; 
With both hands prodigally, gay, outflinging 
Our heritage of gold. 
We can bring sun to corners dark and cold— 
We who are glad. 


We who are glad of youth, and light, and living, 
We are so glad—let us give gladness, then, 
Lest we forget ’tis given for our giving 
Again and yet again. 
Let us give out our largess to all men, 
We who are glad. 


We who are glad—no harm can ever sear us— 
No wound pierce through our armor, sinking 
deep; : 
For gloomy fates pass by us—see, they fear us. 
They know the charm we keep. 
For we change toil to singing, death to sleep, 
We who are glad. 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


OUNG Mrs. Sydney was a great friend of 
Y Doctor Norris, and she did not hesitate to 

call him up on the telephone when she needed 
advice. 


“Doctor,” she demanded, one morning, “‘is it safe 
for my Rachel to play with the Crockett children 
yet? None of them have ever had woos 
cough, and 1 wouldn’t have little Paul take i 
the world.” 

“How long has Rachel had it ?” asked the doctor. 

“Nearly seven weeks,” said-Mrs. ydney. “She 
doesn’t whoop a particle, but still — 

“Proof positive that she’s all over it,” broke in 
the doctor, hastily. ‘‘I should say it was all right to 
let her play with the other children.” 

“Thank you,” chirped Mrs. Sydney; but she 
hung up the receiver with a meditative air, and 
shook her head when Rachel teased to go over to 
the Crocketts’. ‘No, you are to stay in your own 
yard this morning. You can’t lay with Marjorie 
until mother os you permission.” 

An hour or two later she went again to the tele- 
phone. “I wouldn’t have Bab: rockett catch 
whooping cough for a, she said to herself, 
and she called up Doctor Norris again. “Oh, 
Doctor Norris, could you tell Mrs. Norris that 
Rachel and I will drop in for a few minutes this 
afternoon? Rachel is very anxious to show her 
big doll to your Edith.” 

“Very well,” responded the doctor, without any 
visible show of enthusiasm. 

“Thank you ever so much,” said Mrs. Sydney. 
— . “Pll wait a few minutes before I let 

achel out,” she decided. ‘I shouldn’t be exactly 
surprised if the doctor changed his mind.” 

en her telephone rang. ‘Mrs. gay ie said 
a very polite voice, ‘perhaps it would be wiser to 
wait until next Saturday before Edith and Rachel 
have their little visit. There’s no doubt in my 
mind that Rachel is all over it, still it’s always 
wise to take precautions, and Edith is so very 
susceptible that perhaps —” 

“We'll make it next Saturday,” said Mrs. 
Sydney, good-naturedly. Then she turned to her 
small daughter. 

“By next Saturday, dear, it will be perfectly safe 
for you to play with the Crocketts.” 


A LUCKY SUPERSTITION. 
Te Likuala aux Herbes is a lazy stream 


for 


that winds through some rather dreary 

parts of the French Congo. But although 
the scenery may become tiresome, a voyage upon 
its waters is not always monotonous. A herd of 
hippopotamuses may dispute the passage at any 
moment, and so may one of the tribes of savages 
along the shore. In the latter event, an escape 
as fortunate as the one described in the Journal 
des Voyages cannot always be hoped for. 


The Hirondelle, a steam launch of very ancient 
attern, was wheezing its way up the river, headed 
or one of the trading stations. In the distance, 
against the brilliant sky: the outlines of an enor- 
mous tree could be distinguished. As the launch 
drew nearer, the river broadened until it seemed 
a great placid lake, with this solitary tree rising 
from a tiny island in the midst of the waters. 
Soon the travelers could make out a number of 
huts on piles, huddled near the foot of the tree. 

One of the party of three on the Jaunch, the 
mechanician, knew the spot, and his report was 
not reassuring. The village was inhabited 7 a 
fierce and superstitious tribe, which, on account of 
its isolated position, had rarely come in contact 
The tree was infested with a 


were soft and weak, as compared with the solid old | meee of bats, and these the natives worshiped. 


— ey rooted on either side of them; and 
e trough itself, a sagging fold, was a line of 
weakness in the crust. As the load of deposits 
became heavier and heavier, the floor of this 
ae and as it sank toward the 
heated region below, the under side melted, and 
zrew thinner and thinner. 
That could not go on forever, and soon the 


| hubbub arose, and a number of pirogues, 





he best chance to avoid an encounter lay in 
slipping by before the boat was observed, but it 


| soon became evident that the engine’s wheezy 


ropensities had betrayed the Hirondelle. A great 


lled 

with savages, put out from shore. 
Two of the travelers got out their rifles and _re- 
volvers, while the third saw to the engine. But 





their chances of escape seemed small. The say 
ages were plainly hostile; the slowness of th. 
launch made flight impossible; and in hand-t. 
hand conflict they were far outnumbered. 

They were almost upon the natives who blocke.: 
the river before them, when the mechanician ha. 
an inspiration. Turning to the engine, he opene 
the valve that let off steam. long, raucou 
shriek filled the air, and the boat was envelope 
in white clouds of estaping steam. 

The — —— , terrified. The steam f 
the moment completely disconcerted them. T}) 
respite was short, however, for the bolder spiri: 
at once began to rally the others to the attack 
Then a strange thing decided the outcome of th. 
day. Startled by the shrill noise, two bats fiey. 

m some recess of the sheltering tree. Othe: 
followed, then more and more, until the air wa- 
full of the creatures, circling blindly about. 

To the natives, this manifestation on the part « 
the worshiped bats was nothing less than a con, 
mand. Amid cries and protestations of good wil! 
they laid down their arms and e signs 0: 
peace. Unmolested, the launch, with its thre 
rejoicing occupants, continued its way up th. 
river. hen the men again looked back, th: 
natives had Sone ared, but about the giant tre: 
a cloud of bats still flew restlessly. 
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CRETAN DEPUTIES. 


N “Travels Without Baedeker,” Ardern Bea 
[man tells of an interesting and significant 

incident that he saw when the Greek parlia 
ment opened its sessions a few years ago. After 
the Deputies had filed into the chamber from 
the square, a sudden commotion arose among the 
troops assembled for the occasion. 


Horses plunged and reared; hoofs and accou- 
trements rattled noisily ; a rider was thrown. The 
crowd began to shout. Then a line of jnfantry 
bulged inward—broke; and a half dozen wild, 
stalwart ruffians, in picturesque kilted knicker- 
bockers and rough, tanned jack-boots, burst 
Goon, and dashed wastes. ~/ toward the 
chamber. Some horsemen galloped after them in 
hot pursuit. The cries of the crowd became frantic. 
The horses slipped, slid, and fell with a clatter on 
the sepe. The ruffians gained the entrance of 
the bui i sped on up the steps of the cham- 
ber itself. There at the very door they were met 
by the bayonets of the bodyguard—an ugly, gleam- 
ing, breast-high barrier. delirious became the 
populace that the military kept back its frenzied 
mass only with the utmost difficulty. Then, see- 
ing that farther advance was impossible, the 
disturbers of the peace lau: hingly urned away, 
and leisurely walked down the steps again, while 
the onlookers burst into loud cheers. 

It was the annual farce of the Cretan Deputies. 
As everybody knows, after a long series of rebel- 
lions and bloody reprisals, the powers interfered 
in Crete; and although they guaranteed it an 
autonomous administration under the suzerainty 
of Turkey, they yet refused its dearest wish, 
which was, that it should be annexed to Greece. 
For in Crete flows the oldest and yurest of Greek 
blood. By way of protest against this cruel injus- 
tice, as they considered it, the Cretans sent, or tried 
to send, their Deputies to the Grecian Chamber 
every year. In doing so they the entire sym- 
pathy of the Greek government and the Greek 
people, who, nevertheless, dared not receive them. 
And so they were either intercepted en route to 
Athens, and sent back to their homes, or, if 
they had managed so far to elude the vigilance 
of the authorities, they contrived to make such a 
scene as I was fortunate enough to witness. 

Since the late Balkan War Crete has been for- 
mally annexed to Greece, and there will be no more 
pe hee picturesque episodes in the public square 
0 ens. 
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MR. REED’S WIT. 


HERE are many stories of the caustic wit of 
Thomas B. Reed, the famous Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. One of his most 
amusing thrusts was delivered at William 8S. 
Holman, a member of Congress from Indiana. It 
was, perhaps, the keenest witticism ever uttered 
in debate on the floor of the House. 


Holman was a constant objector to the expendi- 
ture of money by Congress, and had honest! 
earned the title of “Watchdog of the Treasury.” 
One day, when the committee was perfunctorily 
putting through a number of bills for the erection 
of government buildings in various cities, Holman 
was constantly on his feet, objecting to their con- 
sideration. But when Indiana was reached, and 
the committee began to propose appropriatious 
ildings in the towns of that state, Holman’s 
objections came with much less spirit, and finally 
ceased altogether. When, at length, a bill was 
offered that carried off generous appropriation 
for a building in Holman’s own town, he rose 
and expressed heart a. Hardly had_he 
taken his seat when Mr. Reed was on his feet. “Mr. 
Speaker!” he shouted; and then, in gently senti- 
mental tones, he recited Byron’s familiar lines: 

“Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 

Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home !”’ 


And the “great objector’ forgot to object an 
more that day! 4 - d : 


> 
< 
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A WOMAN WHO CHANGED THE 
DRESS OF A REGIMENT. 


ADY Hester Lucy Stanhope, when staying at 
Walmer Castle in 1804, quite unwittingly 
accomplished the feat of changing the uni- 

form of a regiment of the county militia. Thi 
anecdote, which illustrates a curious streak ot 
vanity in old-time army officers, appears in an ac- 
count of Lady Stanhope’s life by Mr. Frank Hamel. 


Somebody asked me before a great many officers 
what I thought of them, sald Lady Stanhope, 
and I said that they looked like so many tinned 
harlequins. One day, soon after, I was riding 
through Walmer village, when who should pop 
out upon me but the colonel, dressed in entirely 
new regimentals, with different facings, more lik: 
those of a regiment of the line. 

“Pray pardon me, Lady Hester,” he begau 
Sol moors. and he addressed me. ‘Pray pardo): 
me,” said the colonel, “but I wish to know if yo 
= of our new uniform.” Of course I mad 
him turn about and I inspected him round aii 
round,—pointed with my whip as I sat on hors 
back, first here and there—told him the wais' 
was too short and wanted half a button more.- 
the collar was too high, and so on. And in a short 
— the whole regiment turned out with nev 
clothes. 


e® 


SHE RECOGNIZED THEM. 


RAU Schultz, says Ttigliche Rundschau, Wi 
calling at the parsonage. “What beautif.: 
buttons you are sewing on your husband 5 
waistcoat!” she remarked, as she observed tic 
lady of the house mending the parson’s elothes. 
“Do you know, my husband used to have a wais' 
coat with buttons just like those.” 
To which the parson’s wife answered in a kin«!y 
tone, ‘Is that so? We found one in the collectio! 
plate every Sunday for several weeks.” . 
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THE EASTER BONNET. 


BY ANNIE CHUNN CANDEE. 


Little, downy, yellow chick, 

Must have hatched out rather quick, 
For a piece of shell is on it; 
laybe ‘tis its Easter bonnet! 


Oe 
WAKING THE FLOWERS. 


BY CORINNE ROCKWELL SWAIN. 
CHARACTERS: 


MARIAN, @ girl of nine or ten. 

Roy and Treppy, her younger brothers. 

GAFFER GRUMPS, an aged man, who should 
wear an old-fashioned costume. 

Dicky Dumps, a lazy little boy. All four 
children should be in modern every-day dress ; 
or if something more picturesque is desired, 
costumes from ‘‘ Cranford’’ or Kate Greenaway 
ean be chosen. 

Jack Frost and Frost Eves; boys in 


dull blue or gray tight-fitting suits, with trim- 
mings of silver and crystal. irhey should carry 
pointed silver wands or daggers. 

Farry SPRING and attendant SPRITES 
should wear gauzy draperies of white, pale 
green, yellow, violet and pink, with crowns 
of spring flowers. They should carry fans or 
little er pots. < ne 

ScENE, A GARDEN: is can - 
gested by a few small trees in tubs at the back 
of the s ; garden tools, a wheelbarrow, and 
flower pots should be in the foreground or at 
the sides. A small plot near the front should 
represent a flower bed in winter trim; it may 
be outlined with bricks or shells, and covered 
with dry leaves. 

Time: A breezy morning in early spring. 


Enter Marian, Roy and Teddy; they go to 
the flower bed with a businesslike air. 

Marian speaks: 

This is our little garden; now to make 
A good beginning, all the leaves we’ll rake. 
(She takes a rake in her hand. ) 

Roy.—What have we? (He looks down at 
the bed. ) 

Marian.— Daffodils, and crocus, too; 

A lily, and some violets blue. 

Teddy (bending and looking earnestly at the 
bed). —Why, I can’t see a single one, can you? 

Marian (giving him a little hug).—They’ll 
soon grow, deary! 

Teddy.—Will they, do you suppose? 

Roy. —Oh, mother says they will —and 
mother knows! 

(They all rake or dig busily for a moment. 
Gaffer Grumps and Dicky Dumps appear at 
the entrance on the right. ) 

Roy (looks off).—There’s some one coming— 
oh, it’s Dicky Dumps! 

Marian.—And here’s his grandpa, too, old 
Mr. Grumps. 

The Children (bowing as they approach).— 
Good morning, sir! 

Gaffer G. (crossly).—You needn’t speak so 
loud! 

Dicky D. (scornfully).—O pshaw! You’re 
always such a busy crowd! 

Gaffer G.—What are you working at, this 
blustering day? 

Marian. — 

Please, sir, we’re raking all the leaves away, 
And crumbling hardened lumps of earth apart, 
To make it easy for our flowers to start. 

(She shows him how.) 

Roy (proudly).—We planted bulbs last fall ; 
we’ve seeds to sow. (Takes seed packets from 
his pocket. ) 

Teddy (claps his hands).—Oh, won’t they 
all look pretty when they grow! 

Dicky D. (doubtfully, poking the leaves with 
his foot).—They haven’t started ; I don’t think 
they will. 


Gaffer G. (shaking his head and prodding | 


with his cane). — 
The strongest bulbs are apt to winter-kill! 
We’ ve had so long a siege of snow and cold— 
The worst in twenty seasons, so I’m told. 
You’re starting much too soon. Why don’t 
you wait 
A nonth, or several weeks, at any rate? 
Dicky D. (examining Roy’s seed packets).— 
And aes why, many times they never 
sprout! 
Caffer G.—They blast, or else the chickens 
scritch them out. 
‘icky D. (moving on).—I wouldn’t break my 
ba ‘ by digging here. 
iffer G. (moving on).—You may be disap- 
P..ited, too, I fear. 
“hey go out at left. ) 
he children work more slowly for a 
nvent, then they glance doubtfully about, 
a! finally stop. They come together at front 
Ol ‘tage, to talk it over. ) 
-arian.—Do you think it is too soon? This 
«) ly breeze — 
'y.—It does feel rather cool—I’m going to 
Size. (Holds up his head and waits. ) 
eddy (in the same position).—Oh, so am I. 
‘arian.—And I. 
\ll.—Ker-choo! Ker-choo! 
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DRAWINGS BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 








Teddy.—O sister, see the sky! Where’s all 
the blue? (They look up.) 
(As they stand, facing the audience, Jack 
Frost and his elves steal in and stand at a little 
distance behind them; at first they are not 
seen by the children. They wave their wands, 
and the children shiver. If possible, the lights 
should be lowered a little. ) 
Marian.—Why, what a sudden change! How 
cold it’s growing! 
Roy.—Just see the clouds! I do believe it’s 
snowing! 
(They hold up their hands to catch snow- 
flakes; they turn, and discover Jack and the 
elves. In wonder, the children retreat a step. ) 
Jack Frost (advancing with a mocking bow). 
—Good morning! Did you think Jack Frost 
had fled? 

Not yet, my dears—he’s not so quickly sped. 

You called it spring, because the sky was fair? 

Look close; you’! see my snowflakes in the air. 

(Points at flower bed. ) 

You look for flowers? My elves have stabbed 
the ground 

With icy darts for many miles around. 

Those bulbs are dead! As for these leaf buds 
bold, (Looks at the trees. ) 

We’ll blast the foolish things with rime and 
cold. 

Come, elves, to work! 

(They dart about, and touch the branches 
with their wands and daggers. ) 

Marian (holding out her hands in protection). 
—Our pretty shrubs!- 

Roy.— No, no! 

I’ll never let you spoil our garden so! 

(Roy stands with arms outstretched between 
the elves and a tree. Jack waves his wand, 
and the elves surround the children; in mis- 
chief they touch them on the fingers and ears. ) 

Jack Frost (scornfully, as the children go 
away from the elves).—Who dares forbid Jack 
Frost, the bold? 

(A moment of silence; then from behind the 


Marian hastily puts on Teddy’s coat and | scenes a bird call is imitated. Fairy Spring 


a 


‘‘h a motherly air, finds his handkerchief.) | runs lightly in, with her attendants, and raises 
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THE STALLED TAXICAB. 


BY MELVILLE CHATER. fail. 


A breakdown, of all the unpleasant events! 
We're playing at “shopping”; we have seven cents. you. 
The meter is whirling, the fare’s mounting up 

While Buster lies dreaming of bones—lazy pup! 


Hi, start up our taxi! You rogue, don’t you know 
That you are the motor? You mustn't act so! 

Dear me! I'm afraid by the time we get there 
We'll have spent all our pennies in paying the fare! 


Oh, no! Madam Cat on the fence rail appears, 

And Buster is sniffing, and pricking his ears. 

We're off in pursuit! Round the corner we've shaved! 
Our motor is working, our pennies are saved! 





Moe NM 














Spring (comfortingly patting his head). — 
I’ll surely see to that. In fact, my dear, 
Look, and you’ll find they know that Spring 

is here. 

(Spring and the sprites go to the back of 
the stage. They flit among the shrubs, while 
the children rush to examine their flower bed ; 
they push aside the dead leaves. ) 

Teddy.—Why, here’s a crocus bed! And 
there’s another ! 

Roy. —Two leaves of daffodil! We must tell 
mother ! 

Mafian.— My lily’s sprouting — green as 
green can be! 

(Gaffer Grumps and Dicky Dumps appear 
at the entrance at left. The children beckon 
to them excitedly. ) 

Roy.—Come, Gaffer Grumps. Come, Dicky 
Dumps, and see. 

Dicky (examining bed). — 

Your bulbs are really coming up! I say, 
I’m going to rake my bed this very day! 

Gaffer G. (in pleased surprise). — 

Well! Well! I never thought they’d start so 
soon ! 
1’ll spade that cabbage patch this afternoon. 

(They go off briskly, at right. ) 

Marian (coming forward, between Roy and 
Teddy, and holding Teddy’s hand).— 

It’s just as mother told us; winter’s past. 
Spring never fails, she says, to come at last. 

Spring (coming forward with the sprites, 
who group themselves about the children). — 
Yes, Springtime always comes! Remember, 


too, 

Not only flowers, but all that’s good and true 

Will live and grow, though cold and dark 
prevail ; 

Hope, faith, and truth, and love—these cannot 





So never let a doleful doubt distress you; 
Hold fast the good, and joy will rise and bless 


(Music and curtain. The characters may 
join in singing a song, Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Melodie 
in F’’; or some other selection may be sung 
off the stage as curtain falls. ) 


—— i 
MOLLY'S EASTER HEN. 


BY A. W. McCULLOUGH. 


HEN Molly came in from the chicken 
W house, she looked very sad. 
**O dear me!’’ she sighed. ‘‘I’m so 
disappointed !’’ 
‘*What is it, sunny girl?’’ asked mother. 
‘*Red Top hasn’t laid an egg, and to-morrow 
is Easter. I shut Red Top in all by herself, 
so I should know that it was her very own 
egg, and she hasn’t laid any.’’ 
‘*But the other hens have. We shall have 
plenty of Easter eggs to color,’’ said mother. 
‘*But I was going to take one of Red Top’s 
eggs to Auntie Brooke for Easter,’’ said Molly, 
dismally. 
‘*Wouldn’t any other egg do?’’ asked mother. 
**It wouldn’t be half so nice,’’ replied Molly. 
‘*Auntie Brooke gave me Red Top, and this 
her wand in laughing defiance. When Fairy |is the first Easter since I had her. I told 
Spring enters, the lights are turned up. ) 
Spring. — 1 dare! | of Red Top’s eggs for Easter.’’ 
Be off, Jack Frost! You needn’t try to scare; ‘‘You shouldn’t count on Easter eggs before 
These blessed, trusting children! Don’t you | they are laid,’’ said her mother. ‘‘I am sure 
know | Auntie Brooke will understand if you take 
Your timeis up? I’ve come—and you must go! | ker another egg. You may color it pink, and 
Jack Frost (blustering).—Stand fast, my | I will let you have some gilding, so that you 
elves; for here I mean to stay! (They sur-| can mark her name on it. It will be a beau- 
round him. ) | tiful Easter egg.’’ 
Spring (laughing).—Indeed? My sprites, | Molly tried to smile. All day she kept going 
just charm these folk away! | out to where Red Top was, to see whether 
(Music: Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song.’’ | the expected egg had been laid. That, and 
The victory of Spring may be a simple panto- | the work of coloring eggs for the family, kept 
mime, or can be made into a pretty dance. | her busy all the day. The pink eggs were 
Jack Frost defies Spring, at first with spirited | beautifully colored, but she would not gild 
gestures, as she gently waves her wand over | Auntie Brooke’s name on one. 
him; soon his movements become limp and| ‘‘I havea plan,’’ she said. ‘‘I b’lieve I’ll 
feeble, and he runs from the stage. Mean-| have an Easter egg for Auntie Brooke, after 
while the sprites dance about the elves; they | all, mother.’’ 
fan them, and sprinkle them with their water-| On Easter morning Molly ran out into the 
ing pots, until they, too, droop, and finally | henhouse before anyone else was awake. 
run away. The children, at the back of the | After breakfast she slipped away; she carried 
stage, watch wonderingly. ) a covered basket and walked very fast. First 
Spring. — she went through the green lane that led from 
Well done, my helpers! Now with gentle | their house to the road, and then along the road 
showers, until she came to Auntie Brooke’s. The lane 
Soft winds and sunshine, we’ll soon wake the| was all trimmed up with beautiful spring 
flowers. flowers for Easter, and the trees beside the 
(She examines the shrubs. ) road were full of birds, all singing Easter 
We’ re just in time to save them. Sun and rain | songs. 
And loving care will set them right again. She went through Auntie Brooke’s squeaky 
(They dance about the garden, and, bend over | gate and along the gravel path to the side door. 
the children’s flower bed, busy with watering | An old lady with a sweet face sat out on the 
pots and fans. The children come forward in | doorstep. 
delight. Marian takes off Teddy’s coat.) ‘* Auntie Brooke,’’ said Molly, a little out of 
Teddy (claps his hands).—How nice and | breath, ‘‘I’ve brought you an Easter egg, only 
warm it feels! ‘it isn’t laid yet. You may keep Red Top 
Marian (with a little curtsey).—Thanks, | until she lays it, and then you can give her 
Fairy Spring! back. You’ll have to excuse there not being 
Roy (to Spring).—We got discouraged—blue | any pink on it and your name in gilt letters, 
as anything. but Red Top didn’t lay it in time for that.’’ 
Marian.—We wondered if our plants were| ‘‘Thank you, dear,’’ said Auntie Brooke, 
dead, you know. | trying not to laugh. ‘‘I’m sure I shall like 
Teddy (coaxing).—But, pretty Mrs. Spring, | it just as well as if it were pink with gold 
you’ll make them grow? | letters on it.’’ 
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| Auntie Brooke I was going to bring her one. 
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You scarcely 
can imagine con- 
ditions more invit- 
ing than those under 
which Crisco is man- 
ufactured. In sparkling 
bright rooms, uni- 
formed employees make 
and pack Crisco. 


It is made in a building devoted 

exclusively to this one product. 
The floors and walls are of tile 
and marble; partitions of glass. 
Métal surfaces are nickel plated 
or enameled pure white. The air 
entering the building is washed 
and purified by a machine for 
this purpose. 


(| 


lortrying-For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


No hand touches Crisco until, 
in your own kitchen, the can 
is opened. Crisco is ail vege- 
table, all pure. It is the cream 
of vegetable oil and made by 
the Crisco Process. Crisco, 
whenever a shortening or frying 
, fat is used, will give your 
family delicious, digestible and 
economical food. 


New Cook Book Free 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, 
Cookery Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, gives 
250 original recipes and tells many interest- 
ing and valuable facts about foods. It is 
free. There is also a quality edition of this 
book containing a total of 615 Neil Recipes 
and a Calendar of Dinners—365 menus of 
original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth and is attrac- 
tively illustrated. The regular price of 
the book is twenty-five cents. To 
those answering this ad it will be 
sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, address 
Dept. G-4, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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IN A SNOWSLIDE. 


HE man who wishes to sleep in tents every 
night when he is climbing some lofty mountain 
is not made of hard enough stuff to get to its sum- 
mit, declares Mr. Samuel Turner in his account of 
“My Climbing Adventures in Four Continents.” 
That he must be hardy gh to iter many 
dangers and privations, Mr. Turner has proved by 
his own experiences. In climbing Beluka, one of 
the loftiest peaks of Siberia, in midwinter, he was 
compelled to leave everything except food behind 
him in attempting the summit. Having traveled 
far, and taken the risks of bears, wolves, and the 
intense cold, he resolved not to be stopped, and 
pressed on. 


Everywhere there was fresh snow, but there did 
not seem to be much danger of an avalanche. 
I walked carefully for a few yards, and be to 
believe that I had done the righ 
second after making this decision, the snow began 
to move, and I with it. I steered myself with my 
ice axe for a rod or two, when I lost all thought 
of everything except that I was being carried 
to destruction. I turned head downward, and 
stopped, and the snow closed over me; but i was 
able to knock the snow away from my head, and I 
found I could breathe. I had luckily retained my 
grip on ae ice axe, and this stopped me from 
gil ing farther toward aprecipice. Pulling on the 
ice axe, I managed to Fi on to bes knees, and 
free myself from snow; I found myself a few yards 
from a sheer drop of hundreds of feet and just on 
the edge of a steep slope that would have hurried 
me over the precipice. A lucky piece of rock had 


ae my progress. 

ile trying to make a fresh grip with my ice 
axe, I ~ ¥ to slip. I now remembered my knife, 
so I got it out, and opened the short tin-opener 
blade. That was a great help, and with its aid 
and that of the axe, I managed to regain the ridge. 
It seemed to take a second to slide down and 
about two hours to crawl back; the distance was 
about ety feet. The wind to blow from 
the north, intensely cold, and this made me hurry 
off the ridge as fast as I could go. My clothes 
stiffened upon me, and at one time I felt that I 
was going to lose the use of my hands. I rubbed 
them with snow, and began the descent; buf the 
wind had glazed the rock with ice, and I was a 
very long time climbing down; even so, I had to 
exercise the greatest caution. 

I could not give up, because I should never have 
been found, It required all the will power and 
patience I could command. At times I was so 
utterly exhausted, and my legs became so strained 
and sore with La ing down between the boulders, 
that I felt I could not stir another yard. Aftera 
brief rest, I plodded on again. I was delighted to 
see my little tent on the moraine. 
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FOR POOR UNCLE SAM. 


HE childish ideas that the natives of Alaska 

entertain in regard to the government of the 
country are shown by the story related by the 
Delegate, Mr. Wickersham, who represents our 
northern territory in Congress. 





A government agent in whose care these | 
Eskimos had been placed, was the storekeeper for | 
the supplies of the place, and he doled out the | 
rations. Now, these Indians had for a long time | 
heard the government at Washington spoken of | 
as “Uncle Sam,” and they all believed that there 


was a real person of that name who made his home | ~ 


in the big White House. They are like small 

The agen 
comic papers, and frequently stuck pictures from 
them on the wall of the store. One was a cartoon 
representing Uncle Sam in a deplorable condi- 
tion. He was drawn, shabbily dressed _and with- 
out shoes. This picture the agent pasted up above 
the counter, and the natives studied it very ear- 
nestly. One day a stocky Eskimo came in for his 
supplies, and gazed long at the gaudy print; then 
he called to the agent. 

“That picture Uncle Sam?” he asked, in the 
—~ guttural of the northern Indian. 

“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is a drawing of 
Uncle Sam.” 

“Uncle Sam no got shoes?’’ continued the man. 

By vy EY keeping up the joke, the agent an- 
swered that Uncle Sam’s financial state was as 
me gp as the picture pousesentes it. The 
Indian grunted —— his blanket about him 
and with a parting ance at the picture, went out 
into the snow and n pnt. 

Two days after, the door flew open, and in 
stalked the Indian. He walked up to the counter 
and set down before the agent a bundle. When 
the wrapper was removed, there appeared a pair 
of beautiful moceasins of the softest does! in, 
beaded and painted in the most delicate tints. 

“Uncle Sam got no shoes,” he explained, rapidly. 
“Me and my wife take two days make these for 
him. Send them to Uncle Sam.” The agent prom- 
ised to do so, but gave them to a friend instead, 
and from the stores on hand gave the men 
native at least double the value of the gift. 
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CHURCH UNITY REALIZED. 


HURCH unity does not seem altogether an 
4 impossible thing, if we may judge from condi- 
tions in a certain small Western town. There the 
various denominations work side by side in com- 








**I?s an Indian Twin 
Two- Speeder ’’ 


For five years the Indian Two- 
Speed Gear has been rolling 
up a great record. For five 
years it has been submitted 
to the severest test of all— 
actual use. 


Sudian Motocycle 


Two-Speed Gear is not offered as a 1914 
improvement but as a thoroughly tried and 
true mechanical feature whose engineering 
principles are firmly established as standard 
practice both at home and abroad. The 
Indian Two-Speed Model is the supreme 
type of motorcycle, because not only is it 
heavily endowed with the qualifications to 
vonquer any road, regardless of surface 
conditions, but it furthermore possesses the 
power to make a fast getaway from stand- 
still, midway on tortuous grades, and gain 
speed every foot of the way to the top. 
With the two-speed gear, the flexibility, 
suppleness and pulling power of the motor 
are increased to a wonderful degree. 


The quick pick-up and instant throttling 
down to a walking pace likewise are pre- 
dominant two-speed features especially 
appreciated in congested traffic. 

The Indian Two-Speed Gear is a certain- 
ty—and you should not be satisfied with 
anything less than a known and proved 
mechanical achievement. 


The 1914 Catalog will be sent free upon request 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
810 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest M: y M in the World) 


Branches and Service Stations 
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A True Story 


Once upon a time a whole family got into a 
bad habit, the habit of buying ready made 
everything to wear and everything for the home 


Now, living was high and times were hard, and . 


that family was struggling to get along. Un 
consciously they were extravagant and paid 
high for everything, for whenever you buy a 


thing ready made, you are paying some one for | 


making it, and it’s only the rich who can hire 
other people to do everything for them. 
An agent for the 


NE OME 


called at that home to sell a machine. The 
mother said, ‘It doesn’t pay to make things any 
more; you can buy them ready made so much 
cheaper.”’ Sounds natural, doesn’t it! Theagent 


showed them how they were paying the highest | 


price and getting the least for their money, and 
in the end left a machine for trial. They tried 
it, became interested in it, fascinated with it. 
clubbed together and bought it, learned to use 
it, and it’s useless to talk “ready-to-wear” and 
“bargain sales”’ to that family any more. You 


don’t have to go back to “once upona time” for | 


the application of this story. It’s a story of 
to-day. Has your family this bad habit? 


Write Dept. K for the New Home literature. 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
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children in taking everything they hear literally. | F 
t was a man who much enjoyed the | § 











plete harmony, arranging their services so as to 
conflict as little as possible; and practically the 
same congregation appears at all the churches. | 
Besides this, they are at one in their poverty, and | 
frequently borrow of each others’ equipment. 


One evening a church bell was heard ringing 
vigorously. ,The family seated round the tea table | 
looked up in surprise. ‘What bell is that?” they | 
asked in chorus. 

No one seemed to know, until at last one ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I remember now! That is the Epis- 
copal bell ringing for the Baptist revival that 
begins at the Presbyterian church to-night.” 
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THE OLD DAYS AT HARVARD. 


N his “Story of Harvard,” Arthur Stanwood Pier 

quotes a curious anecdote by Prof. Sidney Wil- | 
lard of the class of 1798. In spite of its age, the 
story has some very modern features. 


The students who boarded at commons, wrote 
Professor Willard, were obliged to go to the 
kitchen door with their bowls or pitchers for their 
su — where they received their modicum of 
milk or chocolate in the vessel that each held in 
one hand, and their piece of bread in the other, 
and repaired to their rooms to take their solitary 
a. There were suspicions at times that the 
milk was diluted with a mixture of a very common, 
tasteless fluid, which led a sagacious Yankee 
student to put the matter to a test by asking the 
simple carrier boy why his mother did not mix the 
milk with warm water, instead of cold. 

“She does,” replied the honest youth. 
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Jell-O girl herself is. 





Peach Delight. 


Dissolve one package of Peach or Or 
Jell-O in one pi fof balling ng 
water, or my pint boil- 
ing water and one-half pint 
juice from peaches. Pour 
a little of the Jell-O into 
the mould, lay in sliced or canned peaches, 
add a little more Jell-O, let it harden, then 
add another layer of peaches and more Jell-O 
until mould is full. Set away to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. 











stores. 


letters. 


DoYouWantOne? 


The pictures in this year’s Jell-O Book 
are all by Rose Cecil O'Neill, the fa- 
mous artist and author, whose "Kew- 

pies" (delightful little imps, 

whose frolics always bring 
=) good to somebody) have 
found a firmer place 
in the affections of 
than even Palmer Cox's 
"Brownies" had a few years ago. Rose 
O'Neill's Jell-O children are almost as 
well known as the’ Kewpies are or the 


The pictures are delightful, but no more 
4.) so than the recipes for making some of the 
4. ~ \* most famous Jell-O desserts in the easy Jell-O 
way, or the recipes for making brand new Jell-O dishes just as easily. 

One of the old and one of the new recipes are given here, so that you may = : 
see just what to expect in the beautiful new i 





JELL 


Peach, Chocolate. 
10c. each, per package, at grocers’ or general 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
If itisn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 










book. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bavarian Cream. 


Bavarian Cream recipes. ) 


a Dissolve one package of : 3 
Orange Jell-O in one pint : 
of boiling water. Add half a cupful of sugar : 
and aside until it beginsto harden. Then : 


fold in one pint of whipped cream and turn into : 3 
Serve very cold. — Contributed ‘ 


the mould. 
by Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Twelve million copies of the Jell-O book are printed, and | 
W\ twelve million homes—nearly two-thirds of all in America— 
2) will each receive one of them. 
If you have not already received a copy of 
the book, and will write and 
“A little more’’ tell us so, one will be sent 
promptly, free of cost, to you. 
There are seven pure fruit fla- 


vors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry 


mon, Orange, Cherry, 
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(Observe the simplicity of this recipe, and : 
the low cost of the dessert : 
as compared with the usual ; 
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Let Him Get 
Them at Home 


Legions of city men 
know some place which 
serves a remarkable dish 


of Baked Beans. 
The Beans are whole 


and mellow. A piquant 
sauce is baked into them. 
A slice of tender pork 
lies on top. 


Men like those Beans, 
and they flock to the places 
which serve them. 


Those Beans are Van 
Camp's. Thousands of 
restaurants — even Broad- 
way hotels — now have 


their Beans baked in our 


kitchens. 
VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK«BEANS Fonn> Sxice 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


All men would like to 
find such Beans at home. 
Your grocer has them 
ready to serve — exactly 
the same as we supply to 
hotels. 


Youcannot match them. 
Nobody ever has. The 
only way to serve Beans 
like these is to let our chefs 
prepare them. 


Please prove this once. 
Serve a meal of Van 
Camp’s. 
an entirely new idea of 
Baked Beans. It will also 
lead you, we believe, to 
try some other Van Camp 
Delicacies. 


Z0, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Tamales 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
(305) 


It will give you~ 














SAVED FROM THE TIDE. 


LGERNON Charles Swinburne, the English 


that pursue unfortunate mankind. Writing of 
Swinburne, in “Portraits and Sketches,” Mr. 


courage and zest as a bather were superb. When 
he was a very little child, his father, the admiral, 


the waves. At Eton, says his cousin, “Algernon 
could swim forever.’’ Yet, as a young man, he 
had a very narrow escape from drowning. 


go to Etretat because the opportunities for swim- 
ming in the sea were so excellent there. On a 
certain Friday in the late summer, 1868, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the poet went alone to a 
solitary point on the eastern side of the , the 
Porte d’Amont (for there is no real harbor at 
Etretat), took off his clothes, and plunged in as 
was his wont. A few minutes later a man called 
Coquerel, who was on the outlook at the sema- 
phore, at the foot of the cliffs on the eastern side 
of the bay, heard cries for help and piercing 
screams. 

He climbed up on a chalk rock, and saw that a 
swimmer, who had been caught by the tide, which 
runs very — at that place, was being hurried 
out to sea, in spite of his violent struggles. As it 
was impossible for Coquerel to do anything else 
to help the drowning man, he started to race along 
the shore to Etretat, when he saw the Marie- 
Marthe, one of the fishing smacks of the 2. 
come round the point. Coquerel called to the 
boatman, and directed him to the drifting 
shouting man. 

The captain of the smack very bay! under- 

the situation, and followed the poet, who 
no longer struggled, but su rted himself by 
floating on the surface of the tide. The water was 
hurrying him along so swiftly that the boat could 
not ge him up until it had reached a point a mile 
to the northeast of the eastern point of Etretat. 

The fisherman, whose name was Vallin, drew 
the oe out of the water. Captain Vallin was not 
much less astonished at his capture than the 
Icarians were at theirs, for Swinburne displayed 
his usual vivacity. The weather was glorious; the 
rescuers rubbed the poet’s body with their ay 
hands, and then they wrapped him in a spare sail, 
over which his mane of .orange-ruddy hair was 
spread to dry. He began to preach to the captain 
and his men, who surrounded him in rapturous 
approval, the doctrines of the Republic, and then 
he recited to them “by the hour together,” the 
poems of Victor Hugo. They gave him some food, 
and in the course of the morning the Ma 
Marthe, with her singular supercargo, tacked into 
the harbor of Yport. 


and 





*® 
HOW IT STRUCK THE INDIAN. 


x official long in the service of the Office of 
Indian Affairs at Washington tells of a pow- 
wow that once occurred between agents of the 
Department of the Interior and the red men on a 
reservation in Idaho. The meeting had been 
arranged by the government with the view of 
inducing the Indians to remove to another reser- 
vation, since the government wanted the land that 
the red men held for some purpose or other. 


The negotiations were delicate, and called for 
the exercise of the greatest tact and diplomacy. 
Accordingly, one of the best of the Interior Depart- 
ment officials was ordered to undertake the task 
of making the appeal to the Indians. The chief 
thing was to “Fe around” a certain stipulation in 
a treaty with the Indians whereby the government 

agreed never to remove them from their 
present reservation. 

The agent addressed the chiefs in these words: 
“The Great Father at Washington has heard with 
deep grief of your grievances. He said to himself, 
‘I will send my red children an honest man with 
whom they may treat.’ So, friends, the Great 
Father, your protector, looks to the east, to the 
west, to the north, and to the south. His choice 
fallsupon me. So, friends, look upon me, an honest 
man, sent to you. The winds of fifty years have 
blown over my head and silvered it with gray. 
During all those years I have never wronged any 
man. As your honest friend, then, I ask that you 
te that paper.” 

t the conclusion of the agent’s speech, one of 
the chiefs, a grim old fellow, replied as follows: 
| “Good friend, look at me. The winds of more 
| than seventy years have blown over my head and 
have whitened it, but, friend, they have not blown 
ore my brains!” 

With this the powwow ended. 


¢ ¢ 


] A PLUCKY NATIVE. 
UR lions attacked a herd of cattle on a farm 
at Romsey, South Africa, says a news item in 
the Rhodesia Herald. The herdboy was standing 
on an ant heap, examining a pair of boots he had 





got the day previous, when he heard a low grow! | 
On looking up, he saw that three lions | 
had got hold of three cows, while another lion | 


stood looking on. 
The boy pulled off his boots and threw them at 


the nearest lion, and then made a rush for them | 
with a stick, shouting at the same time at the top | 


| near him. 
| 


| of his voice to another herdboy to bring a 
| In the meantime two lions had 
| down, but, nothing daunted, the 
| rush for them, and the lions moved away from 
| their prey. The boy then rounded up his cattle 
(he had 108 head), and while he was doing so had 
to chase the lions away several times ; when he was 
| at one side, the lions would try to catch the cattle 
on the other. However, he brought all his cattle 
| safely home. Since then one of the cows has died, 
| the claw of a lion having penetrated her lung. 
| For cool daring, it would be hard to beat the 
chasing of four lions single-handed, and with no 
weapon except a pair of ts and a stick. 


afir made a 
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NOT SO GREAT, AFTER ALL. 


IR Robert Ball, the famous English astronomer, 

whose death occurred a few months ago, used 
to tell a little story of an experience that he had 
when he was at the Dunsink Observatory. A 
farmer came to him one day, and asked if he 
might look at the moon through the telescope. 


“Surely you can,” said Ball. “Come round to- 
night, and I shall be very happy to let you see it 
through the telescope.” 

“Can’t I see it now?” asked the farmer, sur- 
prised. 

“T am sorry that you cannot,” said the astrono- 
mer. “You will have to wait until night.” 

“Huh! Then your old telescope is not so great 
a thing as I thought it was!” cried the man, re- 
lieved from his illusion. “I can see the moon at 
night without it.” 





poet, seemed immune from all the maladies | 


n. | 
t thelr cows 





Swinburne was a daring bather, and he loved to | violent headache. 
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EAGER TO WORK | 
HEALTH REGAINED BY RIGHT FOOD. | 
The average healthy man or woman is usually 
eager to be busy at some useful task or employ- 
ment. 
But let dyspepsia or indigestion get hold of one, 
and all endeavor becomes a burden. 
“A year ago, after recovering from an opera- 


Edmund Gosse says that he did not know fatigue ; | tion» writes a Michigan lady, “my stomach and 
his agility and brightness were untiring. His | nerves began to give me much trouble. 


“At times my appetite was voracious, but when 
indulged, indigestion followed. Other times I had 


had taught him to be fearless in the water, bY | no appetite whatever. The food I took did not 
taking him up in his arms and flinging him among | nourish me and I grew weaker than ever. 


“TI lost interest in everything and wanted to be 
alone. I had always had good nerves, but now 
the merest trifle would upset me and bring on a | 
Walking across the room was 
an effort and prescribed exercise was out of the 
question. 

“I had seen Grape-Nuts advertised, but did not 
believe what I read, at the time. At last, when it 
seemed as if I were literally starving, I began to | 
eat Grape-Nuts. 

“TI had not been able to work for a year, but 
now after two months on Grape-Nuts I am eager | 
to be at work again. My stomach gives me no | 


| trouble now, my nerves are steady as ever, and | 


interest in life and ambition have come back with 
the return to health.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. | 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 


BUY 
Gnogsmuct> 


Compare the Indestructo with any other | 
trunk made. See it side by side with other 
trunks in the stores. 








| You will find that not one of them has the | 


distinctive features of the Indestructo—that | 
not one of them gives you the same solid as- | 
surance of real worth and service—not one | 
of them is so well able to care for itself in the 
crash and crush of hard baggage handling. 
One proving bit of evidence as to the stand- | 
ing of Indestructo Trunks in the business 
world is the way leading merchants—the | 
best and wisest merchants have accepted 
the Indestructo. 

Remember that no other trunk can give 
you the service, satisfaction, the beauty and 
lasting value, and the special Five Years 
Insurance and Registry features that are 
all yours with the Indestructo Trunk. It 
is worth your while to buy right and be 
satisfied. Say to yourself ‘‘The next trunk 


| I buy will be an Indestructo’’—then make 








good on that promise. 


55% FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8&3 








Our booklet explains that fully—ask for it. 
National Veneer Products Company 
404 Beiger Street 


Mishawaka, Indiana | FAIR 
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A Woman 
Can't Help 


wanting a new Plain Cabinet Glen- 
wood; it is so Smooth and easy to 
clean, no filigree or fussy ornamen- 
tation, just the natural black iron 
finish. —‘“The Mission Idea’’ applied 
to a range. 
The improved baking d , heat indicator, 
revolving grate and roller bearing ash pan 
make it the most wonderful cooking ma- 
chine ever devised to make housekeeping 
= drudgeless, 


This 
Range is 
also made 
with 
Elevated 
Gas Oven 
instead of 
End Style 
as sh 








Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


If gas is not desired, this range can be had 
with large copper reservoir on the end op- 
site fire box. It can be furnished with fire 
x at either right or left of oven, as ordered. 


Other styles and sizes to suit all purses. 


Glenwe ] 


The Range that Makes Cooking Easy. 


Write for free booklet 75 of the Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood to Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 77. 
Everblooming 


ROSES 29 


Including a genuine plant of the wonder- 
ful new cinta rose—EXCELSA. The 
other five are: Wm.R. Smith, White Cochet, 
Helen Gambier, Star of France, Champion 
of the World. The six, plants 
on own roots, tpaid for 25 cen’ will 
bloom profusely this summer. 


6 themums ....25¢ 

Oe }$ pen tence e 
ons ...25¢ 

of These | § Ferns all diferent. 20 
The & Collections, 30 Piants, for $1.00 
We pay all charges. wt and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Our 1914 Catalogue Write for a copy to-day. 
VIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 828, Springfield, Ohio 
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five million 


number 


ever produced 
price. 


lar Famous.” 
model 


or men. 
The Wrist Watc 
Ingersoll with a 


around the wrist. 
ready i 


and women. 


85 Ashla 





NGERSOLL 
WATCHES have 
timed the lives of thirty- 


It is only by comparison 
that we realize how great 
that is — thirty - five 
millions means an Ingersoll for 
every third man, woman and 


child in the United States. 


The reason for these sales is 
VALUE —the greatest time-piece 


Note particularly the 
small thin model Ingersolls that 
combine beauty, small size and 
low price with the guaranteed 
accuracy and dependabili 


“The Watch that 


Eclipse, $1.50—A_ medium sized, thin 
watch, just the 
Junior, $2.00—A smaller, thinner model 
for boys 
Midget, $2.00—A small, thin model 
watch for women and girls. 
with a soft 


Ask for an Ingersoll and be sure the name 
is on the 


Robt. H . ngersoll & Bro. 


Americans. 


for so small a 


of 


de the Dol- 


Cc" 


right size for men. 


girls 
$2.00, anil, 
stra t 
Out of ao wey. 9 


dial. 


» New York City 
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“What made you 
° ” 
reject that man? 
I asked an army sergeant 
on recruiting service, asa 
broad shouldered would- 
be soldier was turned 
away. 
“*Bad teeth!’’ replied the ser- 
geant. “You would be surprised 
to know that from six to eight 
per cent. of the recruits apply- 
ing for enlistment in the U. S. 
Army within one year were re- 
jected because ofdefectiveteeth 
alone. And that thirty-five per 
cent. ofthecatarrhal casesin the 
U.S. Army were directly trace- 


able to diseased oral conditions.’’ 


Perfect cleanliness of the teeth 
is absolutely essential to Good 
Health. A pleasant, sure way to 
perfect cleanliness is the twice-a- 
day use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, and the twice-a-year visit 
to your dentist. : 


You too 
should use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 




















Wont end Corns 


That liquid, that plas- 
ter—based on old ideas— 
won’t terminate a corn. 


Don’t try it. Your druggist 
has a new way—the scientific 
Blue-jay. It is so efficient, so 
easy, so painless that it now 
removes a million corns a month. 











The way is this: Apply Blue= 
jay at night—it takes only a moment. 
From that time on the corn will 
cease to pain. 

Forget the corn for two days, then 
simply lift it out. 

Blue-jay loosens the corn. In 
48 hours you can remove it without 
any pain or soreness. Folks have 
proved that, up to date, on sixty 
million corns. 

Stop paring corns. Stop the old- 
time treatments. End your corns 
forever in this simple, easy way. 


Try it on one corn, 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 





Be pis Org 
RECONSTRUCTING A “ REB.” 


T has long been the belief of both North and 

South that, if Mr. Lincoln had lived, much of 
the bitterness of the “reconstruction” era would 
never have been aroused. But, as it was, his 
spirit lived after him; an occurrence just after the 
close of the war that Gen. Basil W. Duke of the 
Confederate army witnessed, and that he de- 
scribes in his interesting “Reminiscences,” is sug- 
gestive of what would doubtless have been the 
method of Mr. Lincoln. 


One morning, about nine o’clock, I was sitting 
on the platform of a station, waiting for my train 
when my attention was attracted to a squad 0 
Federal soldiers who had evidently been on guard 
during the night, but were now get ing their break- 
fast. Ly! were well supplied with rations, and 
seemed in high spirits. 

Just then I caught sight of a lank, hungry-looking 
fellow who was unmistakably an ex-Confederate. 
He wore a ragged, faded gray jacket, with the 
buttons cut off, a pair of most dilapidated blue 
trousers, and an old canvas haversack, as empt 
as extrasidereal space, hung round his neck. If 
he had eaten a square meal within six months, 
appearances were deceitful. He was partiall 
hidden behind a cotton bale, whence he watche 
the Yankee spread with eyes that threatened to 
protrude across the intervening distance. 

bout the time I saw him the “Yanks” also 

caught sight of him. They held a short consulta- 

tion; then one of them sprang up, started toward 
and shouted out: 

“Hello, reb! Come this way; we want you!” 

For some reason—perhaps because I was sick 
and peevish—I conceived the idea that the 
wanted to arrest him, and my blood boiled wit 
indignation at so totally an unprovoked act of 
oppression. 4 

he “Johnnie” evidently entertained the same 
opinion, for he began a rather rapid retreat. A 
fresh summons, however, reinforced by a volley 
of threats, induced him to turn and approach the 
eet Biting an attempted dignity of demeanor 
hat was ludicrous compared with his hasty retro- 
grade movement. 
en he reached the spot where the “grub” 
was, the Yanks seized him, made him sit down, 
and began to exert themselves to appease his 
manifest hunger. 
have known some extraordinary feeders, but 
I honestly believe I have never seen any other 
two men eat as much as that fellow did. e kept 
at it steadily for not less than an hour, while the 
Yanks aided and encouraged him to the utmost. 
He drank six tin cupfuls of coffee. He swelled 
visibly, and I wondered how his frail garments 
stood the tension. 

When at length he finished, his captors crammed 
his weather-beaten old haversack full of hardtack 
and bacon, and sent him on his way rejoicing. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that my own feel- 
ings in regar 
changed during its progress. 
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TO THE RESCUE. 


HE beaver works industriously, and with a 

degree of sagacity and skill that is astonish- 
ing. Mr. Enos A. Mills, the author of “In Beaver 
World,” tells us that the beaver is easily tamed, 
and that he makes a companionable pet. The 
author had such a pet at his home in Colorado, 
and he tells a number of stories about the animal, 
which he called Diver. 
than that of industry appear in the incidents 
related. 


Diver had a bad fright one evening. About an 
hour before sundown we had encamped, as usual, 
alongside a stream. He entered the water, and, 
after swimming about for a time, taking a dozen 
= so merry dives, he crossed to the opposite side. 


as 
and then began to eat them at his leisure. 
While he was thus engaged, a coyote made 
a dash for him from behind a boulder. Diver 
ged, and the coyote missed. Giving a wail 
like a frightened child, my youn r rolled into 
the stream, and dived. Presently he scrambled 
out of the water near me, and made haste to crawl 
under my coat tail behind the log on which I sat. 
The nearest beaver pond was a quarter of a mile 
jy oy et less than five minutes had elapsed 
m 
sppearen, swimming 
8 





a 


cautiously, with heads held low in the water. One 
scented the place where the coyote had attacked 
Diver, waddled out, and made a sniffing exami- 
nation. Another came ashore at the spot where 
Diver came out to me. 

Apparently his éyes told him I was a part of the 
log, but his nose proclaimed danger. 
or four ineffectua attempts to retreat, he plucked 
up courage, and rose to full height on his hind legs 
and tail to stare eagerly at me. With head well 
up and forepaws drooping, he held his gaze for 
several seconds, and then gave a low whistle. 

At this, Diver came forth from behind m 
to see what was polng on. The old one started 
forward to meet him, but on having a good look at 
me, whirled and made a jumping dive into the 
water, whacking the surface with his tail as he 
disappeared. Instantly there followed two or 
more splashes and a ber of tail whacks upon 
the water, as if the beaver rescue party were beat- 
ing a hurried retreat. 


coat 
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THE USUAL RESULT. 


} xX old negro went into a drug store in Richmond 

and said, “Boss, will you please, suh, call de 
colonel on de telephone?” This was done, says 
the Argonaut, and the old negro said: 


Colonel, dat ar mule done stall right in de main 
street ,— out here in front of de store. Yaas, 
suh; I done tied strings round his ears, but he 
didn’t budge. What’s dat? What’s dat? Yaas, 
suh, I built a fire under him, but it didn’t do 
nothin’ but scorch de harness. Yaas, suh; yaas, 
suh; I took de things out, but he wouldn’t budge: 
Yaas,suh; yaas,suh. What’sdat? No, suh; no, 
suh, colonel, I didn’t twis’ his tail. Yaas, suh; 

aas, suh, another gemman twis’ his tail; he look 
ike a Northern gemman. What’s dat, colonel? 
Yaas, suh, dey tuk him to de hospital.” 
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THE CAPTAIN’S FAULT. 


HE Washington Star has a story from Captain 
Inch of the ill-fated Volturno that illustrates 
the value of newspaper criticism of the disaster. 


“These criticisms were very censorious,” he 
said, “but they showed a & deal of misinfor- 
mation. They had about the importance of the 
young lady’s stricture on her winter voyage. 

“The young lady, on her arrival in Liverpool, 
wrote back home : 

“*We had cold, nasty, foggy 
is 


& 


weather the whole 





way across. The reason that the captain 
neglected to take out clearing papers, which I 
understand is customary.’ ” 


to the incident had very materially | 


plain view, only fifty feet away, I watched him | 
he busily dug out roots of the Oregon. grape, | 





Other human qualities | 





the time of Diver’s cry when two beaver | 
low and cautiously in the | 

ream. A minute later another came in sight | 
from downstream. All circled about, swimming | 


fter three | 
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“Roof Seak? 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


The Celebrated Roof Paint 


Will add ten years to the 
life of any roof, old or 


new—tin, shingle or felt. 
Sure relief for all roof trouble 


“Roof Geak, stops leaks and ab- 
solutely prevents rust, decay or warp- 
ing. Is not affected by heat, brine, cold 
or acid.. Does not crack in winter or 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof. 


Roof Seak is a rubber-like 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof 
and is the best investment the owner of 
any new or old roof can make. 


If you are interested we will gladly send you a full half pint 
prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


Elliott Varnish Company . 
730 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago 
730 Washington Avenue Brooklyn 


Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. 


Brantford, Ontario, Cc 
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Fascinating, economical and healthy sp >rt. 
Learn how to select a machine best sui‘ed 
to your requirements and how to get 
m 


ioyment out of it. 

: YCLE MANUAL, motorcycle 
construction and operation described; Encyclopaedi: of 
400 motorcycle terms ; complete trade directory ; lic» nse 


regulations of every Peck ; 120 oe magazine sive; 
MOTORCYCLE MANUAL, 53-55 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Our free sample will ve com- § 
fort and mye ew end postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. . 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 
5 Boston, Mas: 





This handsome Baseball Watch Fob and Scorer 
sent absolutely FREE when you send us the 
names and addresses 10 friends who are in 
terested in Athietics. 


Special Introductory Offer 
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Aluminum “Gem” Cooking 
. Kettle and Tray 


Special Limited Offer 


be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscrip- 


9 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 CoLumsus AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
~ 





For many years this Cooking Kettle 
has been recognized by practical 
housewives in all sections of the country 
as a most useful, durable and economi- 
cal cooker. The Kettle and Tray are 
both made of Pure Spun Aluminum. 
The cover is provided with an automatic 
locking device, which prevents the 
cover from slipping off, no matter at 
what angle the Kettle is held. There 
is also no danger from scalding when 
water is being poured off. An ingen- 
ious strainer disk can be turned into an 
open spout, or it may be made steam- 
tight; and all by a mere twist of the 
hand. The food-steaming Tray is 
equipped with a bail, which will lock 
itself into the Tray when raised, and 
this makes it impossible for the Tray to 
tilt. By its use, meats and potatoes or 
other vegetables can be cooked with far 
better results than formerly, and at one- 
half the cost for fuel. We offer eight- 
quart size. Guaranteed for 15 years. 


For a limited time the “Gem” 
Cooking Kettle and Tray will 
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$3.25. In either case, we Deliver f} 
the United States. 












































BABY RESTS 
AFTER BATH 











CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its extreme purity, 
delicate emollient properties and 
refreshing fragrance. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold 








lo write for 


The Baby Bok, 


It illustrates and describes the pret- 
tiest wearing apparel for babies who 


have had six birthdays or less. It 
quotes prices that make “The Baby 
Book’ headquarters for greatest 
economy. 

It enables mother to shop conveniently 
from her favorite easy chair—at her 
leisure. If you have a baby brother 
or baby sister, tell mother to write for 
“The Baby Book,’’ No. 65Y82. 


Onereanskef 


Baby Merchandise Dept. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


aa Chicago P| 
















WIZARD Nickel-pitd 
RE?EATING “ae - 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most 
(or man) without Lome J 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 


ao ' danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
aoe | by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
yi, ‘uid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
ws Rubber-covered Holster 


stamps orcoins. 
id Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘ith Pistol Soe, Money-order, W 
I 8" ic. oney -or: . Ro 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO. 288 She: 










HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Rollers 


Wood Tin Rollers 


oD oaeMYTAC 


A RUSSIAN FUR FARM. 


EADERS of an editorial about the fox industry, 

that The Companion published last year, will 
remember that the raising of the silver fox in 
captivity has been confined almost exclusively to 
Prince Edward Island. A writer in the London 
Times tells how Russia, which has long been the 
richest fur country in the world, has now followed 
Canada’s lead. 


A number of live animals representing the most 
valuable varieties were broug t from Siberia last 
autumn. They are now living comfortably at a 
well-equipped farm within thirty miles of St. 
Petersburg, and are multiplying. All the pens, 
boxes, netting, and other appliances, and the 
methods of feeding, follow the models that experi- 
ence has established among the fox farmers of 
Prince Edward Island. 

But sables, which are found only in Russia, are 
the special feature of the farm. They are, of 
course, kept in separate pens, fenced in with fine 
wire netting. The pens are filled with fir trees and 
hollow trunks, in order to resemble the natural 
habitat of the sables as much as possible. The 
writer, on visiting the establishment, found the 
sables and other animals in excellent health. One 
of the brown silver foxes was so tame that he 
whined for the visitors to come into his pen, and 
at once began to romp with them. All the various 
foxes, black silver, brown silver, blue, and arctic, 
are well represented, and almost all have become 


very Some. 

Ostiaks who inhabit the northern spurs of the 
Ural range have become more or less proficient in 
the art of breeding sables. They catch the animals 
when very young, and keep them either in their 
own huts or in an adjoining shed. The sables are 
very useful in ridding the premises of rats and 
other vermin. Apparently, they lose all desire 
for a wild life, although now and again they are 
pe pe to pursue the squirrel, the favorite food 
of the sable tribe, in the neighboring forest. 

The usual way of ——s the sable is as fol- 
lows: As soon as the first snow falls, the mepper 
sets out, generally mounted on a hardy Siberian 
fey and attended by his faithful dog,and proceeds 

the haunt of the sable. Sometimes the trapper 
knows beforehand where the animals are to be 
found, but as a rule, he is guided by the tracks 
of the squirrel. The squirrel, it m be remem- 
bered, undertakes very wide journeys in search 
of its favorite cedar nuts and other food, so that 
occasionally there is a veritable migration of squir- 
rels, and the sables follow them.. The prennet is 
immediately warned of the presence of sable by 
his dog, who barks them up a tree. After he has 
seen the animai, the on roceeds to set a fine 
horsehair net ail roun e tree at a distance of 
twenty orthirty yards. He knows that the instine- 
tive curiosity of the animal will soon bring him 
into net. trapper and his dog then with- 
draw to a little distance; the sable descends to 
has been done, and quickly becomes 
entangled in the horsehair net. Small bells are 
attached to the top of the net, and as soon as the 
trapper hears the ringing of these bells he knows 
that the sable has been caught. The adult animal 
is quite useless for domesticating purposes; like its 
near relative, the marten, it is a very fierce and 
almost untamable beast. When taken Mg 2 young, 
however, especially if it has not yet left the 
parental nest oe preget on live food, it is very 
soon domesticated. 

It is a matter of some surprise that the Siberian 
tribes have never been known to domesticate the 
silver or any other kind of fox. 


to take a special pride in capturing foxes alive. 
It seems to be an article of superstitious belief 
among them that to get a dead fox in a trap will 
deprive them of some hidden virtue that resides in 
the living animal. More often than not they di 
the silver fox out of his ‘“‘earth,”’ a task of consid- 
erable difficulty, since he often lies up between the 
rocks on a hillside. 

But it also seems to be an article of faith among 
these Siberian tribes that the live fox must be 
promptly ¥ to death. That is invariably done 
with great solemnity, after the performance of 
special rites intended to gratify the trapper’s pet 
Fe and to cause the man to acquire the par- 
ticular virtues of the animal he has caught. The 
tempting prices that have recently been offered to 
the Siberian trappers for live foxes have, however, 
induced them to forego these practices. Two 
remarkably handsome black silvers were shown 
at the Moscow Exhibition of Sports held in 1912 
and an equally fine collection has been assemble 
at the farm above mentioned near St. Petersburg. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “ DIXIE.” 
HE Wall Street Journal in reviewing the Lon- 


Louisiana at New Orleans, the bank that after 
eighty years of honorable history was converted 
into the Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company in 1911, 
gives an interesting account of the origin of the 
word “Dixie” as applied to the South. 


The Citizens’ Bank was so closely identified 
with the South that it gave it the name “Dixie 
d,” since preserved in the famous Southern 
war song, “Dixie.” It came about in this way: 
Prior to the Civil War in the states, the Citizens’ 
Bank had the power to issue paper money notes, 
os as the Bank of England does to-day. These 
ills were issued in denominations of ten dollars 
and twenty dollars, to the extent of a few millions. 
The ten-dollar bills were more common. They 
were well known, and passed all over the count Zz 
These ten-dollar bills were engraved in French, 
and on the backs they bore very prominently the 
French word Dix. The ignorant Americans living 
along the upper Mississ ippi River, not knowing 
how to pronounce the French word, called the 
bills “Dixies.” Finally the bank’s money became 
so popular that Louisiana was referred to as “The 
Land of the Dixies,” or “Dixie Land.”’ Afterward 
bd term was made to apply to all the Southern 
tates. 


® © 
GOOD WILL. 


WO New York business men were one day 
discussing the purchase by one of them of a 





certain mercantile concern with which, the buyer | 


| explained, had come the “good will.” 


“T hope this ‘good will,’” said the friend to the 
urchaser, “is greater than that of the old French 
‘armer.”’ 

“T have never heard the story.” 

“Here it is: the farmer was dying, 

for the notary to make out the will. 
in bed, he dictated : 

“*To Jean Marcel, our superb coiffeur, ten thou- 

sand francs. 

“*T bequeath fifteen thousand frances to the 

fearless Alphonse Bayard, that he may continue 
his valuable aéronautical experiments. 


Propped up 


francs as a mark of affection. 

“"To “y physician, Monsieur Leclair, fifteen 
thousand francs. 

“*To our eloquent pastor, twenty-five thousand 
francs, to continue the restoration of — 

“*But, my dear sir,’ interrupted the notary, ‘I 
don’t believe you have all that money to leave.’ 

“*T know very well I haven’t,’ said the farmer, 
calmly, ‘but I want to show them my good will.’’ 





This is the more | 
curious because all Siberian trappers appear | 


don Times’s history of the Citizens’ Bank of | 


and he sent | 


“*To Pierre Deschamps, chemist, ten thousand | 
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fx’ STAMMER 


© Bower bestrraee 
—Gemeerers 


Write at once for my book which tells 
how I quickly and permanently cured 
myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
Book and advice sent FREE. 

BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech 8; st 
1126 N. Illinois 8t. 
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This New Dessert 


Maple Walnut Tapioca: 
Heat 1 pint milk. Stir in 
fully 2 tablespoonfuls Min- 


ute Tapioca. Cook 15 minutes, 
then add the well beaten yolks 
of 2 eggs and a pinch of salt, 
but no sugar. Stir for 3 min- 
utes, then let cool. Take % 
cup thick maple syrup and beat 
into the cool tapioca. Add 1 
cup finely broken English wal- ——--- 
nut meats. Serve with whip- 
ped cream and place balf nute 
on top. 





Most people don’t know the possibil 
ities of Tapioca because the cook hogk® 
all say, ‘*Soak the tapioca ¢ 








Stir it in with the other ingredients; 
it softens immediately. 


The ease with which it is prepared, 
its delicacy of flavor and pure nutriment 
make it a foundation of many tempting 
dishes that will surprise you with their 
novelty and deliciousness, We'll send 
you the 


Minute Cook Book FREE 


containing recipes for many surprise dishes—and 

a sample package of Minute Tapioca for you to try. 

| All we ask is your own and your grocer’s name. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 

507 E. Main St. Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Gelatine—“ Measured for You" 
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Won’t Sink or 
You can enjoy all forms of water sports and 
perform all sorts of feats in this 
Old down Canoe 
It’s fitted with waterproof air chambers, known as 
“‘sponsons,’’ that keep it upright and afloat. Even the 
most timid need not be denied canoe 


. All“OldTown , 
| anoes’’ are sturdy, graceful and 


swift. Used by famous guides and 

scouts. 4000 canoes in stock—agents 

| everywhere. Send for catalog now. 
OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 

1344 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.8. A. 


FREE 


























In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


FARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
| are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 
| ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
| free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
| application to W OTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 











Boys! Girls! Equip your Bicycles with 
The 4QRBIN_, Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


You’ll get much more fun out of 
cycling. You'll be able to take longer 
trips than ever before. 























You coast at will and 
save your energy. 

You can stop your wheel 
gradually or instantly. 

** Corbin Control Means 
Safety Assured ’’ 
Sold and equipped by bicy- 
cle and hardware dealers. 
Write for new 1914 Catalog 
THE CORBIN SCREW 

CORPORATION 
The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successors 
215 HIGH ST. 
New Britain, 
Conn. 


























The Chef of Spotless Town is gay— 
You'll note it by his saucy way. 

He minces dressing for the birds, 
But doesn’t stop to mince his words. 
“It saves a stew,” says he, ‘to know 
That pots demand 
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Send postal for children’s free cut-out toy. 
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fae” be closed 
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DO NOT WAIT—but 
interesting matter and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., 














‘ASTONISHED 


it to $8 
S, COASTER BRAKE 
write today for our Large Catalogue 
It only costs a postal to get everything. 





* bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 


a 
ANTED RIDER AGENTS and iar 
eee, and district to 
ride and ex- 
Model “Ranger” i 


WS where are makin money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 

ED until you receive an approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
Lope tte in the U.S. without a cent deposit in a vance, freha 7 low 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
u may ship it back to us at our expense and 


FACTORY PRICE 


by buying direct of us and 
UY a bicycle 
unheard 


Jreight, and al 


vicycle and put it to 

















you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small it above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
we the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your 
ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 
when you receive our beautiful wry ond and study 
our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. Weare 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
ices. Orders filled the day received. 


Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 
beautifully ill d and ini great fund of 





€ ga 
Write it now. 


Dept. H-50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 


a a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 

collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

yment for The Companion, when sent by 

mail, should be by Post Office oney Order or 

Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
" PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. B 


Pa 


oston, Mass. 








PERATIONS IN THE HOME. 


T is sometimes necessary to per- 

form a serious operation in the 
home of the patient. All surgeons 
prefer to operate in hospitals, when 
they can, because there they find 
everything in scientific readiness 
before, during, and after the opera- 
tion. But many a country doctor 
performs difficult and dangerous operations at a 
minute’s notice, and under the most difficult and 
discouraging conditions as to appliances and help. 
He must often use a smoking kitchen lamp be- 
cause there is no other, forego almost all attempts 
at surgical cleanliness because there are none 
of the requisites at hand, and make use of the 
clumsy and terrified people round him because 
there is no other help. Yet he often saves his 
patient. 

Therefore, when an immediate and serious oper- 
ation must be undertaken in a cleanly private 
home, no one need be panic-stricken. When no 
nurse can be had, the surgeon will say what he 
needs. Most of all he needs a quiet, self-con- 
trolled assistant who has plenty of coolness and 








common sense. If there is any choice in the 
matter, it is a good plan not to operate in the 
room where the patient is to be kept, but in an | 
adjoining one. It is better that a surgical patient | 
shall not see all the preparations for an opera- | 
tion, and he should not be carried far after it is | 
over. 

Light is a very important consideration ; the | 
surgeon must have all he can get. If the kitchen | 
table has to be turned into an operating table, put 
it near the best light to be had. 

Cleanliness is the great thing for the assistant 
to keep in mind,—not ordinary domestic cleanli- 
ness, but a very different thing,—surgical clean- 
liness. Be sure that there is a constant supply of 
boiling water for sterilizing instruments. If water 
cannot be boiled in the operating room, you can 
set an alcohol lamp in the bath tub, and put the 
sterilizing pan on it. Basins, nail brushes, and 
linen should be boiled, and it is well to iron all 
the linen that is to be used with a very hot iron, 
just short of scorching. Fasten sheets to the wall 
all round the table with glass push pins, and clear 
the room of furniture, rugs, ornaments, and pic- 
tures, as far as possible. 
® © 


THE WIDER VISION. 


we ** AND now,” Miss Winwood said, 

“having exhibited all the spe- 
cial advantages of my apartment, 
I want to introduce the greatest 
attraction of the house itself,” and 
she stepped to the telephone, and 
called the janitor. 

Mrs. O’Hara came up at once. 
She was a very large woman, with beautiful, deep, 
“mothering” eyes. 

“Is it cold ye are, darlin’?” she asked. 
fire did get a bit out of sorts the day.” 

“T’ve been as warm as toast,’”’ Miss Winwood 
replied. “I called you up because I want you to 
meet {a new member of your family—my friend, 
Miss Jervis, who is to have my rooms while I’m 
away. Be very good to her, Mrs. O’Hara.” 

“Sure and I will,” Mrs. O’Hara answered, 
warmly. ‘“‘Ye’ll let me know if I don’t run things 
to plase ye, won’t ye, now? It’s good luck ye’ll 
have in Miss Winwood’s home.” 

“T am sure of that,” Miss Jervis replied, cor- 
dially. 

As the door closed behind Mrs. O’Hara’s broad | 
back, Miss Jervis looked inquiringly at her | 
friend. 

“How did you come to get her?” she asked. “I | 
never saw such a janitor.” 

‘Not many people have, I fancy. Her husband | 
is supposed to be the janitor, but he is a shiftless 
fellow; he wasted all her little property, and they 
came to this. She never had any children,—think | 
of it, with those wonderful eyes of hers!—so she 
mothers all the world, instead. If you ever are | 
blue or in trouble, call for Norah O’Hara. Then | 
you'll see.” 

There came a day when Miss Jervis remem- 
bered her friend’s advice. She was tired of the 
endless routine of her work, and obeying a strange 
impulse, she rang for Mrs. O’Hara. 

Mrs. O’Hara came up at once, smiling and 
eager. Miss Jervis spoke of a little thing that she 
wanted done; then, as Mrs. O’Hara started to go, | 
she detained her. 

“You take such wonderful care of us ail here,” 
she said. ‘How is it you make it seem so differ- 
ent from other apartment houses ?”’ 

Mrs. O’Hara’s kind eyes smiled at her with 





“The 








graph were no bluestockings : 


Christmas. 


warm comprehension. She knew when people 
needed mothering, and was ready to give the best 
of her heart. 

“Sure it’s my chance,” she explained. “’Twas 
a bit hard when the ill luck came, and we had to 
give up the farm, and I fretted. Then one day I 
saw Miss Kelton come home from school wid a 
bunch of childer hangin’ to her, and it all came to 
me sudden like that here was me that didn’t know 
any schoolin’ takin’ care of a teacher that was 
helpin’ forty byes and girls! And then there | 
was Mr. Newlands, he’s a newspaper man, and I | 
help the paper that thousands of folks reads, by | 
kapin’ his rooms good for him. And I help Doctor | 
Mallory do his doctorin’, and Miss Fox paint her | 
pictures. It’s a good big work, Miss Jervis, dear, 
when ye look at it that way.” 

“Yes,” Miss Jervis answered, “it is.” 

She had her vision—through the janitor. 
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THE TRADE DOLLAR. 


HE “trade dollar,” which was common enough 

thirty or forty years ago, is now no longer 
current, and is, of course, an unfamiliar sight to 
the present generation. Its intrinsic value is only 
about forty-five cents, although coin collectors will 
sometimes pay eighty cents for a specimen. 


Trade dollars were authorized by Congress in 
1873, for the purpose of stimulating trade with the 
Orient. For many years the Mexican silver dollar 
has been a highly valued coin in nearly all Far 
Eastern countries. Hundreds of millions of them 
are shipped to China, Japan, the ins poe 
and other lands in that part of the world, to pa 
for the products exported thence to Europe an 
the United States. Congress thought that a coin 
of the same weight and size as the Mexican dollar, 
with the imprint of the United States, could be 
used with advantage. 

During the five years beginning with 1873, the 
United States mint produced nearly 36,000,000 of 
these dollars. Most of them were exported, but 
enough of them remained in our own country to 
lead to some confusion by reason of their similar- 
ity to the standard silver dollar. In 1887 Congress 

rovided that for six months thereafter all trade 

ollars _—— at the Treasury shoul be ex- 
changed for standard silver dollars. After that 
time trade dollars were to be worth only their 
metal value. Nearly 8,000,000 were redeemed, and 
when the period for redemption came to an end, 
robably less than one per cent. of the number 
hat had been coined remained in this country. 

The trade dollars show on one side a sitting 
figure of the Goddess of Liberty, and on the other | 
an eagle of a different design from that on the | 
standard dollar. The inscription is “United States | 
of America, Trade Dollar, 420 grains, 900 fine.’ 
The standard silver dollar weighs 412% grains. | 
The weight of the Mexican dollar is 417.74 es 
but it is 90.27 per cent. pure silver, so that although 
it weighs less, its metal value is about the same 
as that of the old trade dollar. 
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ATE THE SUPERNUMERARIES. 


VEN in the hottest of battles, when the fate of | 

an army is hanging in the balance, some triv- 
ial incident or remark may provoke laughter—all 
the more, perhaps, because of the nervous tension 
of the situation. 


“At the Battle of Kernstown,” said Capt. James 
Randolph, an oflicer in the “Stonewall Brigade” 
of General Jackson, “our ammunition ran out, 
and we had no means of repelling the fierce as- 
saults of General Shields’s brigade. As no fresh 
supply was brought up to the ting lines by the 
supernumeraries detailed for this service, I gal- 
loped back to the ammunition carts to learn the 
cause of the delay. 

“TI found the wagons deserted by all save old 
Tom Sealock, a quaint product of the Virginia 
mountains, half soldier, half teamster. Tom sat 
on the songne of a wagon, — to himself 
about the high-handed way in which the officers 
had levied on certain delicacies recently captured 
from the enemy, of which he had constituted him- 
self the custodian—canned and preserved articles, 
with curious names unknown on the simple bill 
of fare of the mountaineer. 

“*Where are the supernumeraries?’ I cried to 
him, as I reined in. 

“Tom took his pipe from his mouth, blew a 
cloud of smoke, and remarked, disgustedly : 

wa, Ant them plaguy orficers fum the 3d Vir- 
ginny done et the last one of ’em-up las’ night!’ 

“And in spite of the gravity of the situation, I 
had to laugh.” 
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IT IS A HANDICAP. 


NE of Chicago’s old-time stockyards mag- 

nates, who was a philanthropist as well as a 
pork-packer, had an intense dislike to cigarettes, 
and would not allow anybody to smoke them in 
his office. One day, many years ago, a half-grown 
youth found him alone at his desk, and asked for 
a job as office boy. The packer looked him over 
kindly enough, but shook his head. 


“I’m afraid you won’t do, son,” he said. 

The lad, who was rather effeminate in appear- 
ance, had received several similar answers during 
the day, and was somewhat discouraged. So now 
he said, with some bitterness: 

“It’s ey! yellow hair, I nay onl 

“What is your name, my boy?” 

“John Harris.” 

“Well, Johnny,” said the millionaire packer, 
“it isn’t your yellow hair. It’s your yellow 
fingers.” 
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A REASON FOR TEARS. 


N amusing story about Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, 

the physician, Jacobite, and scholar, is told by 

Francis Watt in “The Book of Edinburgh Anec- 
dote.” 


Doctor Pitcairne was not often a churchgoer, 
but on one occasion he took refuge in a church 
from a shower of rain. The sermon was common- 
place, but the preacher was emotional, and he 
wept copiously, and, as it seemed to Pitcairne, 
irrelevantly. e turned to the only other occu- 
pant of the pew, a stolid countryman, and whis- 

ered, “What on earth gars the man greet 

weep] ?” 

“You would maybe greet yourself,” was the 
solemn answer, “if you was up there and had as 
little to say.” 
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HER LIBRARY. 


T is clear that the young women who figure in 
this little conversation from the New York Tele- 


Amy—I don’t know what to give Gladys for 
She has a gold mesh bag, she has a 
wrist watch, she has a silver toilet set—oh, she 
has everything! 

Pearl—Well, give her a book. 

Amy—No, she has a book, too. 




















If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


The Kodak Gir 


Every trip that is worth taking, 
The 
city girl’s trip to the country, the 


is worth a Kodak story. 


country girl’s trip to the city, any 
girls trip to the sea-shore or the 
mountains—in all of these are 
picture stories of the interesting 
places and the still more interest- 
ing people. 

And picture taking with a Kodak 
or Brownie is very simple—and 
less expensive than you think. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, 
or by mazl, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Billiard-Library 
—20 Cents a Day 


The trifling sum of 20 cents a day will pay for this beautiful Brunswick ‘‘Convert- 
ible’’ Billiard-Library Table, including complete Playing Outfit. 
The table is made of finest Quarter-sawed Golden Oak, handsomely finished. Equal 


in playing qualities to the famous ‘‘ Baby Grand.”’ 


Adapted for use in library, living room or den—no extra room required. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” Home 
Billiard or echoes Billiard Table 


The Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand”’ is a masterpiece 
in Mahogany. Fitted with a genuine Slate Bed, 
the celebrated Monarch Quick-Acting Cushions and 


Concealed Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer hold entire playing equipment. fi 


The Home Magnet 

No indoor game has such charm for 
the young folks as billiards or pocket- 
billiards. It is a refined and innocent 








Accessory 


Sizes 3x6, 34¢x7,4x8. Furnished as a Carom, Pocket- 
Billiard or Combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard 
Table. Attractive prices and easy terms. 


A Year to Pay 
Complete Playing Outfit Free 


We offer these beautiful tables at very moderate 


prices, and 


20 cents a day. A year to pay if desired. 
Complete Playing Outfit goes with table, including 


Billiard Brush, Book on ‘‘ How to Play,” etc., etc. 





Table 
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| Do not imagine that Resinol Soap The very rich pay as much as 
° ° ° . ° ° three dollars a cake for their toilet 
is only for sick skins. Effective as it soap, but af twenty-five cents, 


Drawer to hold entire playing equipment. 





quality, plus antiseptic Resinol 
conditions to which the complexion __ <leanliness. Sold by all druggists 
: i : a f and dealers in toilet goods. For a 
1S subject, Resinol Soap is first of all guest-room size cake and miniature 

6 ; ° box of Resinol Ointment, write to 
a superbly pure toilet soap, with a Dept. 50-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


on wonderfully attractive terms, as low as 








Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, 
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pastime which keeps them contentedly at ass POY 4 rich, cleansing lather that protects See sities Seite, sini 
home, away from harmful influences. En- The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (240) well skins from those very conditions. have prescribed Resinol for the skin. 
dorsed by — Py ange 5 bre gay Dept. VO—623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago The Resinol bal hich i 
[7 as:.. Now ‘ices peyton Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 2 ° oe) h . gs - fs pot Resinol Shaving Stick also con- 
: i “He ” tains keep the skin soft, white an : taaa 
Send See Sree k 66 Billiards— The Home Magnet , “ts h hick “d tains Resinol, making it most 
Boo clear, the hair thick an ustrous, agreeable to men with ten- 
site De Laxe book, “Billiards The Home — F sasme ...scssseseeseecersessssssssssesecee and the scalp free from dandruff. der faces. Trial on request. 
colors. Gives descriptions, prices, easy terms, 
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GREAT ‘COMBINATION OFFER 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
The Youth’s Companion == Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln 


BOTH FOR ONLY $3.00 


This Offer is made only in combination with a subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion. The books are not sold separately. 





ERE is no character in the world’s history that can be more clearly studied with personal profit; Lincoln 
was what every man would like to be. We need not, therefore, impress upon any American the importance— 
especially to the young—of an intimate knowledge of his wonderful career—something more than that he was a 
child of poverty, a log- fire student, a surveyor, a lawyer, a statesman, and finally a president anda martyr. Other 
men have been all this, but Lincoln was much more—how much more no one can rightly know without clearly 


following his career from first to last, as Miss Tarbell has done in the “Life of Lincoln.” 


The Two Volumes, containing every word of the $15.00 edition, are bound in a rich maroon crown cloth and the lettering 
stamped in gold. A feature of the binding is a blind stamped medallion of Lincoln on the front cover of each book. The type is large and 
clear, the paper of good quality, and the printing of text and illustrations the best. 


A New Offer to Our Present Subscribers 


SEND US ONE NEW SOLICITED SUBSCRIPTION WITH $3.00 UNDER THE TERMS OF 
THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, AND 


FIRST: We will send the NEW subscriber The Youth’s Companion every week for 
one year, also the Two-Volume Set of Tarbell’s Lincoln, postpaid; and 





SECOND: For your services in securing the new subscription, we will also send 
YOU the Two-Volume Set of Tarbell’s Lincoln without cost, if you will include 
25 cents extra to pay delivery charges. 


NOTE. If you prefer, you may select any other one-subscription premium in our Premium List in place of the Life 
Lincoln, as payment for your services. 


The above Combination Offer has never been made before to new subscribers. It presents a new and attractive way for you to interest 
others in The Youth’s Companion, and at the same time to earn Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln, or some other premium, for yourself. 





LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED AND DRAFTS MADE PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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i purchasing table silver there is a 
distinct buy ing advantage in the 
knowledge that 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silver plate is the brand which is 
sold with an unqualified guarantee 


made possible by the actual test of 


Wbover 65 years. 








Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue “Q-99” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


' NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA | 


Che World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 









































